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There are three things which need improving in 
the Sunday-school,—the rooms, the teachers, and the 
teaching. A better place for working, a better set of 
workers, and better work by the workers in their 
place of working. In all these things there is a gain, 
and in all of them there is need of more gain. 

Impressions may be a result of knowledge, or they 
may be counted as a substitute for knowledge. One 
man has an impression that a certain place is note- 
worthy, but he is not quite sure for what; another 
man has read so much about that place that his im- 
pressions of it are hardly less vivid than if he had 
lived in it. An impression that is not based on 
knowledge may be as positive as one that is; but in 
the one case the impression has a basis of fact, and 
in the other case it is only an impression, If we are 
impressed concerning a truth or a thing, it would be 
well for us to ask ourselves why we are so impressed. 







The “consistency” of a Christian is not to be 
tested only by the way in which he spends his 


amusements and social dissipations. The true test is 
the faithful discharge of daily duty in the place to 
which God has called us. Where our work lies, 
there the test of our consistency will be found. The. 
way we live through a day of life is a better test of 
the quality of our devotion to our Master than is the 
proverbial “month of Sundays.” It is on this line, 
rather than on that of mere emotions and contempla- 
tions, that effective growth in grace is attained, and 
men become holy in the sense of separateness from 
the world in which they yet live. To be a Christian 
in the church, but a pirate in the store, or an eye- 
servant in kitchen or workshop, is a contradiction in 
terms. 


Singleness of mind or* purpose will accomplish 
more in the long run than mere physical, or even 
mental, power. On the front seat of a carriage con- 
taining a pleasure party sat two little children. As 
both wanted to drive, they were allowed to do so by 
turns; and, under proper direction, when the road 
was broad and smooth, their driving was a success. 
But when, on one occasion, they agreed to divide the 
responsibilities, and each took a rein, the driving 
was of a distracting sort. The two little drivers had 
double the muscular power that either had when 
driving alone; but this more than doubled the in- 
efficiency of the driving. The horses had no single- 
minded power back of them. So is it with the 
writer, the speaker, the business man, the mechanic, 
the teacher. It is so in the whole business of living; 
indirect methods, “diplomacy” (so called), divided 
interests, shifting purposes, unsteady aims, all bring 
failure sooner or later, be our powers what they may. 
Life, indeed, with many minor ends and no chief 
end, is not life, but barren existence. “A double- 
minded man is unstable in all his ways.” 








“If children could ever pass their opinion on the 
observations made on their feelings (or actions) by 
adults,” says Sully, “they would probably declare a 
large part of these observations to have been very 
wide of the mark.” Perhaps a very large proportion 
of the ills that afflict childhood arise from just these 
superficial observations and false inferences, made by 
those who have to do with the little folks. A. little 
girl, only four and a half years old, woke from her 
sleep in the night, crying so lustily that the whole 
household where she was visiting came to her room, 
to see what was the matter, and to administer a sup- 
posed specific. After the lapse of a year,—a con- 
siderable proportion of so young a life,—the child 
reverted to the case in which she had been so con- 
spicuous an actor. “I cried so hard,” she said, “that 
afterwhile here comes grandpa, and here comes 
grandma with some soda-mint, and here comes Aunt 
Mary, and here.comes Aunt Prue, all thinking I had a 
pain, and trying to make me take the soda-mint, and I 
hadn’t any pain at all.” “Then why didn’t you tell 
them so?” she was asked. “ Because I couldn’t, I 
was crying so hard; I had had a bad dream, and 
that’s why I was crying.” Surely the mistake in the 
kind family’s diagnosis of the child’s malady must 
have impressed her seriously for her to give so 
graphic an account of jt a year after, and that without 


malady for which the druggist has no remedy. The 
real lesson for us, in such occurrences, apart from 
our need of careful diagnosis, is that there are times 
when the child knows more than we do, and its un- 
expressed criticisms are in evidence of its submissive- 
ness and patience when most misunderstood. That 
which Helen Hunt Jackson calls the “sweet acquies- 
cence and brave endurance which average children 
show, upder the average management of average 
parents,” is not without its value as an example for 
all of us—understood or misunderstood. 





THE FRUIT OF THE VINE. 


In Oriental thought the vine is a symbol of fruitful 
life. The palm needs to be planted near living 
waters, and the olive gives much of its strength to 
wood and leaf. But the vine can find sustenance on 
the rocky hillside, and its whole being goes out in its 
fruitage. 

The “ fruit of the vine ” is more than wine; it is a 
synonym of outpoured life. “ Life” and “ blood” 
are interchangeable words in the sacred record, and 
the “ blood of the grape,” as “ the fruit of the vine,” 
is the “life” of the vine and the grape. From time 
immemorial men have covenanted with one another 
by drinking one another’s blood, or by drinking to- 
gether from a common cup of “the blood of the 
grape,” or “the fruit of the vine.” 

When, therefore, our Lord gave to his disciples of 
“this fruit of the vine” as his “ blood,” he made 
them partakers of his very life. And when he told 
them that he was “the true vine,” and they were 
“the branches,” and that their value was measured 
by their fruit-bearing power, he taught them the 
truth of truths concerning spiritual life and Christian 
service. 

As branches of the true vine we must be constant 
fruit-bearers, or we have no right to draw nourish- 
ment from the parent stock. And ‘the fruit we bear 
is not for ourselves, but for others. Only as we give 
of our lives are we entitled to live. And we cannot 
give of our life’s blood to others except through suf- 
fering. Hence, to be a living disciple of Jesus is to 
be unceasingly a sufferer in the service of Jesus. 

Ugo Bassi’s famous sermon in the hospital, on “ The 
Vine and its Branches,” * has the lesson for us all from 
the teachings of our Lord, in his assignment to us of 
our place and our service. 

“ Let us consider now this life of the vine, 
Whereof we are partakers : we shall see 
Its way is not of pleastire nor of ease. 
It groweth not like the wild trailing weeds 
Whither it willeth, flowering here and there; 
Or lifting up proud blossoms to the sun, 
Kissed by the butterflies, and glad for life, 
And glorious in their beautiful array ; 
Or running into lovely labyrinths ‘ 
Of many forms and many fantasies, 
Rejoicing in its own luxuriant life. 


“The flower of the vine is but a little thing, ‘a 
The least part of its life ;—you scarce could tell 
It ever had a flower; the fruit begins 
Almost before the flower has had its day. 
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being reminded of it. A bad dream isa malady | 





leisure and his Sundays, or his attitude towards 


while the effect of it is fresh in the mind, but it is a | 


* Ugo Bassi’s “‘ Sermon in the Hospital,” published by James 
Pott and Company, 14 Astor Place, New York, at ten cents 
a copy. 
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“ And as it grows, it is not free to heaven, 
But tied to a stake; and if its arms stretch out, 
It is but crosswise, also forced and bound ; 

And so it draws out of the hard hillside, 

Fixed in its own place, its own food of life ; 

And quickens with it, breaking forth in bud, 
Joyous and green, and exquisite of form, 

Wreathed lightly into tendril, leaf, and bloom. 
Yea, the grace of the green vine makes all the land 
Lovely in springtime; and it still grows on 

Faster, in lavishness of its own life ; 

Till the fuir shoots begin to wind and wave 

In the blue air, and feel how sweet it is. 


“ But so they leave it not; the husbandman 
Comes early, with the pruning-hooks and shears, 
And strips it bare of all its innocent pride, 

And wandering garlands, and cuts deep and sure, 
Unsparing for its tenderness and joy. 

And in its loss and pain it wasteth not; 

But yields itself with unabated life, 

More perfect under the despoiling hand. 

The bleeding iimbs are hardened into wood ; 

The thinned-out bunches ripen into fruit 

More full and precious, to the purple prime, 


“And still, the more it grows, the straitlier bound 
Are all its branches; and as rounds the fruit, 
And the heart’s crimson comes to show in it, 

And it advances to its hour,—its leaves 

Begin to droop and wither in the sun; 

But still the life-blood flows, and does not fail, 
All into fruitfulness, all into form. 


“Then comes the vintage, for the days are ripe, 
And surely now in its perfected bloom 
It may rejoice a little in its crown, 
Though it bend low beneath the weight of it, 
Wrought out of the long striving of its heart. 
But ah! the hands are ready to tear down 
The treasures of the grapes; the feet are there 
To tread them in the wine-press, gathered in; 
Until the blood-red rivers of the wine 
Run over, and the land is full of joy. 


* But the vine standeth stripped and desolate, 
Having given all; and now its own dark time 
Is come, and no man payeth baek to it 
The comfort and the glory of its gift; 

But rather, now most merciless, all pain 

And loss are piled together, as its days 

Decline, and the spring sap has ceased to flow. 
Now is it cut back to the very stem; 

Despoiled, disfigured, left a leafless stock, 

Alone through all the dark days that shall come. 
And all the winter-time the wine gives joy 

To those who else were dismal in the cold; 

But the vine standeth out amid the frost; 

And after all, hath only this grace left, 

That it endures in long, lone stedfastness 

The winter through :—and next year blooms again; 
Not bitter for the torment undergone, 

Not barren for the fulness yielded up ; 

As fair and fruitful towards the sacrifice 

As if no touch had ever come to it 

But the soft airs of heaven and dews of earth ;— 
And so fulfils itself in love once more. 


“ And now, what moreshallI say? DoT need here 
To draw the lesson of this life, or say 
More than these few words, following up the text :— 
The vine from every living limb bleeds wine ; 
Is it the poorer for that spirit shed? 
The drunkard and the wanton drink thereof; 
Are they the richer for that gift’s excess ? 
Measure thy life by loss instead of gain; 
Not by the wine drunk, but the wine poured forth ; 
For love’s strength standgth in love’s sacrifice ; 
And whoso suffers most hath most to give.” 


If -we share with Christ in “the fruit of the vine” 


which he proffers to us, we must be “ partakers of 


, 


Christ’s sufferings ;” and we can be glad accordingly 
“with exceeding joy.” The “fruit of the vine” is 
outpoured life, and he who bears much fruit must 
suffer much. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is no one form of church service that suits all 
minds alike. Many minds prefer a liturgy; to many 
other minds a liturgy is distasteful. In so simple a mat- 
ter as Bible reading there is a wide divetity of tastes, 
Some would have the Bible read by the pastor while the 
congregation listens attentively to his reading. Others 





would have the congregation attempt to follow the pas- 
tor’s reading in their.own Bibles, and so conjoin listen- 
ing with personal study. Still others would have the 
Bible read in alternate verses, or again read respon- 
sively, by pastor and congregation. No one of these 
methods can commend itself equally to all. Each one 
of them is sure to have its warm advocates and its earnest 
opposers, Recently a Connecticut contributor to these 
pages made a plea for “a Bibleinevery pew.” And now 
a correspondent from Canada wants to give expression 
to his idea of the best method of Bible-reading in church. 
He says: 


May I, in your columns, take issue with one of the opinions 
enunciated by the Rev. H. N. Kinney in his contribution, 
“A Bible in Every Pew,” printed in The Sunday School Times 
for June 11? While I agree with him that there are good 
grounds, in too many instances, for complaint in respect of the 
supply of Bibles in cliurches, I do not concur in his idea that 
“more than is now the custom, the Bible might well be read 
orally by the entire congregation, either antiphonally, or in 
concert.” I cannot see how either the prose or poetic passages 
would gain by such a practice. Between it and the inferior 
elocution of many pulpit readers there is, I grant, little to 
choose, The volume of sound from the one is as unintelligible 
and mechanical as the individual reading of many ministers. 
On the other hand, I can readily imagine the pleasing effect 
produced by the fresh young voices of a class of boys reading 
antiphonally the acrostic elegies of Lamentations. But in this 
case the best effect, artistically, would not be reached without 
considerable rehearsing, while the spiritual results would not, 


-I fear, be nearly so marked as if the reading were done alone 


by a leader with some knowledge of elocution accompanied by 
his running comment on the verses. In many churches.the 
choir chants the Lord’s Prayer at the close of each service. 
Being rendered in extreme pianissimo, the effect, from an 
artistic, musical point of view, ig all that could bedesired. But 
I venture to think that that same prayer delivered with due 
regard to its rhetorical beauties by the minister would have a 
better effect spiritually, and be more in accordance with Scrip- 
ture. I am simply leading up to what is universally conceded 
to be a much neglected part of the education of a theological 
student,—the study of elocution. The saving of souls through 
the preaching of the gospel is the highest and noblest calling 
in which any one can engage. In none, as in this, is a knowl- 
edge of elocution so valuable; and yet how little attention is 
here, apparently, given to the study of oratory! It would often 
seem that the more scholarly the minister, the more marked is 
the absence of elocutionary training. This lack is not so glar- 
ing in his extempore delivery of the sermon as in the reading 
of a chapter ora hymn. He may himself understand what he 
reads, but he communicates but little of the meaning to his 
auditors. For he knows almost nothing of the value of em- 
phasis, pausing, or inflection; and the grandeur of a psalm, the 
simple beauty of the Sermon on the Mount, or the dramatic 
defense of Paul before Agrippa, is therefore lost to the hearer. 
When one whose duty it is to interpret the Scriptures knows so 
little about a comparatively neglected accomplishment, how 
can anything like an intelligent rendering of a psalm or an 
epistle be secured through congregational reading? What a 
pleasure it is to follow, Bible in hand, one who knows how to 
read well! Contrast the way in which Paul’s noble eulogy on 
Love (1 Cor. 13) is read by the average minister, with that by 
one possessing even an incomplete knowledge of emphasis and 
inflection. How monotonous, how mechanical, the former! 
How intelligible, to name only one quality, the latter! Imagine 
the effect from a congregation of five hundred individuals, 
many with no ear for music, hardly any with an adequate 
knowledge of the value of a comma, a semi-colon, or a 
period, or of inflection or emphasis! How stress laid upon 
the right word, how due regard for the little interrogation- 
point, lets in a whole flood of light to some perplexed reader! 
How can the untrained masses, reading in unison, observe 
these nice points? No; let there be more attention given to 
this important art in the colleges, and let students aim to 
become good readers, Then, as ministers, they will be able 
to impart to their hearers a degree of edification from Bible 
reading not to be had by the mechanical, monotonous, and 
noisy recitation of an entire congregation. A well-read chap- 
ter, with a running comment, will prove one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive portionsewof a Sunday service, and of 
what importance in the more informal weekly prayer-meeting, 
only those who have listened to good readers know. And the 
Sunday-school superintendent, the Bible-class leader, and the 
teacher,—they too will find the study of elocution invaluable. 


and all the New Testament narrative, hold the attention of the | 
young by being well read! I do not mean in the stilted style 
of many ambitious elocutionists, but naturally, simply, conceal- | 


ing the acquired art in a flowing, distinct utterance, with sym- | 





Bible, he is likely to so attract and impress those who 
hear him that they will not want to be looking into 
a printed book, to see if he is reading correctly, or to 
learn reading-lessons just at that time. Who would 
think of opening a volume of Shakespeare or Browning, 
to follow the lines there, while a master in its thoughtful 
rendering was reading therefrom? ‘“ Running com- 
ments” on the Bible, by a pastor while reading, require 
a far higher attainment than good sermonizing or good 
reading; in most cases they are the running thoughts of 
the reader, setting the thoughts of the hearers running 
away from the text. If, however, Bible reading in pub- 
lic worship be an exercise in which pastor and people 
are to share a common benefit, there is a possible gain 
through the responsive reading of certain poetical por- 
tions of the Bible, apart from the question of how this 
sounds to a critical listener. And the same might be 
said of the Lord’s Prayef If the choice be between 
listening to its eloquent rendering by pastor or choir, 
some would prefer the one mode, and some the other; 
but meanwhile there would be others who would like to 
join in that prayer, whether it sounds well, or not, to the 
outside listener. 








THE TWO GARDENS. 
BY BENJAMIN W. BACON. 


Between two gardens winds the narrow track 
Trodden by all our weary human feet ; 
Awhile we pause, and longingly look back, 
And fancy paints the bowers of Eden sweet. 
Ah! vanished innocence and joy of childhood’s day, 
Conscience with sword of flame bars all the backward way. 


But look we forward then: the thorny road 
Leads to Gethsemane, garden of death and night, 
Marked by the blood-drops of the Son of God, 
He who through suffering entered into light. 
Angel of death, ’tis thou that ministerest here, 
Since Eden’s gates were closed thy form has hovered near, 


We counted it a prize to equal God 
In knowing good and evil; sought to seize 
Ry theft the right to choose the path we trod, 
The.self, and not the Guardian Power, to please. 
So came the race’s childhood, so the man’s, unknown 
From out a time when consciousness of sin was none. 


* 
Suffering and toil and death, stern-visaged three, 
Were sent by Him whose every deed is love 
From Eden on to bear us company, 
As guardian angels, given his love to prove; 
Toil that ennobles, pain that purifies, and death 
That yields us to the everlasting arms beneath. 


Led on by toil and pain, the Son of man 

Comes to Gethsemane, clad in servant’s guise, 
Humbling himself to seek the Father’s plan. 

“Thy will, not zhine; yea, even the cross,” he cries, 
Obedient unto death, trusting the unseen One. 
Through death he overcomes; its ministry is done. 


Our garden of delights is far behind ; 
Before, that garden of agony and death. 
Father in heaven, whose grace in Christ hath shined, 
Support us, give us victory through faith. 
With toil and pain from Eden hand in hand we’ve trod, 
Bid death now lead us to the Paradise of God. 


Oswego, N. Y. 





CHRIST AND THE MESSIANIC HOPES 
OF HIS DAY. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D, 


At first glance, the conflict between Christ and the re- 
ligious teachers in Israel seems to be a historical enigma. 
He came asthe fulfilment of the Law and the Prophets, and 
yet they who were anxiously scanning the horizon of the 
future for the promised dawn of the redemption scorn- 
fully rejected the Sun of Righteousness. The Messianic 
claims of Jesus of Nazareth were acknowledged by only 
afewin Israel. ‘The plans of God seemed to be thwarted, 
and the chosen people lost their spiritual inheritance. 


: - n ’ | He came unto his own, and his own received him not, is 
How the stories of the Saviour’s birth and death, his parables, | 


, one of the saddest facts in human history, and a phenom- 


' enon which, as a historical fact, invites study and inves- 


| tigation. 
That this rejection was not due to an absence or loss 


pathy; for if done sympatheticalfy, he or she will not have | of Messianic expectations in Israel, as has been repeat- 


neglected the value of the pause, the inflection, and the em- 


phasis. 
Bible-class leader, and teacher, will possess one of the qualities | 
that go to make up that much coveted magnetism referred to 
editorially in a recent issue of this periodical. 


It is certainly to be desired that clergymen generally 
should know how to read the Bible a great deal better 
than clergymen generally do know how to read it. But 
if a clergyman really be an impressive reader of the 





edly urged, is clear from the pages of the New Testa-, 


In this accomplishment minister, superintendent, | ment; and this is fully corroborated by contemporary, 


literature. Nowhere is Christ resisted or rejected for. 
maintaining a Messianic ideal, but solely for teaching a 
typeof Messianic kingdom not acceptable to his contem- 
poraries. Throughout the New Testament pages the 
Jewish faith appears as saturated with Messianic hopes 
and longings. And should there be any doubt remain- 
ing on this point, it is fully removed by an appeal to the 
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inter-Testament literature, such as the Book of Enoch, 
the Psalms of Solomon, the Book of Jubilees, Fourth 
Ezra, and others, which reflect most faithfully the re- 
ligious and spiritual atmosphere in which New Testa- 
ment Judaism lived and mioved, and had its being. In 
all of these, with more or Jess clearness, the Messianic 
future, though not always the person of the Messiah, 
forms the central thought and theme. The history of 
the centuries before Christ forced the Messianic idea to 
the forefront of Israel’s religious life. The dire sufferings 
of the present, under the yoke of the godless Gentile, 
made the faithful hope all the more longingly for the 
fulfilment of God’s promises for their redemption. The 
absence of Messianic hopes in Israel in the dgys of Christ 
would have been an anomaly running directly counter to 
the philosophy of history. 

Nor, again, did this conflict arise because Christ did 
not in person or work correspond to the ideals and visions 
of the sages of the Old Testament. On the contrary, 
Christ, and with him the entire New Testament, appeals 
from the errors of their contemporaries to the oracles of 
God. The New Testament system is ex professo based 
upon the Old, and claims to be, and really is, only the 
complete development of the history and principles of 
which the germs constitute the cardinal and fundamental 
ideas of the Old Testament covenant. So entirely is this 
the case, that the New Testament cites and quotes the 
Old no fewer than two hundred and seventy-five times. 
And these direct citations constitute but a small number 
of the connecting links between the two, which are 
united by the ties of oneness of principle and historical 
development. As St. Augustine says, ‘‘The New Testa- 
ment lies concealed in the Old; the Old lies revéaled in 
the New.” Between the two dispensations there is a 
difference of degree, especially in the greater or less 
completeness of historical growth; but there is no differ- 
ence of kind. This Christ maintains again and again in 
reference to his personal woyk. His claim centers in his 
mission that the predictions and promises of old, have 
found their realization in him and his work. 

Rather is the key to the enigma to be found in the 
views of Christ’s contemporaries. Christ’s appeal from 
them and against them to the Law and the Prophets 
shows clearly that they, and not he, had departed from 
the oracles of the Lord, and that the reason why he and 
his mission were not acceptable to them was because they 
had learned to accept false standards and false ideas as 
to the promised Messiah and his work. And that this is 
the case is shown not only by Christ, but also by New 
Testament writers in general, especially Matthew and 
St. Paul.. The cardinal and fundamental departure from 
the landmarks of Israel’s prophetical and historical faith 
was in the doctrine of righteousness by the Law. St. 
Paul, especially in Romans and Galatians, argues at 
length to show that Abraham and other Old Testament 
saints were not justified by the deeds of the Law, but by 
their faith in the promises of God. The principle of 
nomocracy in Israel, the all-controlling power of the 
Law in the religious faith of Christ’s contemporaries, is 
the source and fountain-head of all their errors, and had 
led to a fatal modification and degradation of the ideas 
of the Messiah and his mission. Ifthe Law was every- 
thing, then the promises of a Messiah were subordinate. 
If the Messiah was no longer needed to achieve right- 
eousness, then he could be assigned the ré/e of a mighty 
earthly ruler. This is actually the Messianic ideal of 
the Judaism of Christ’s day, as is apparent from both the 
New Testament and from other writings of that era, 
although this phase probably nowhere receives a clearer 
expression than in the Psalms of Solomon. 

Such an aberration as that of Israel’s faith on the very 
fundamentals of their religious system is not the mush- 
room growth of a night nor the whim of a school of 
philosophy. It must be the result of factors and forces 
active for generations. And this is true in this case also. 
The beginnings of the fatal departure go back to the days 
of Ezra and Nehemiah. The Band of Pilgtims, as 
Deutsch calls the returned exiles, felt it to be a sad fact 
that the reason why God had rejected their fathers was 
because of their disobedience. Now the Law must reign 
supreme, and this was the central thought of the new 
state. The Law, however, according to the purposes of 
God, was to be, not an end in itself, but a means to an 
end; namely, to use the words of St. Paul, it was to be 
“a schoolmaster unto Christ.” The Old Testament no- 
where maintains the principle of righteousness by the 
Law. The undue emphasis laid upon the Law by the 
post-exilian Judaism made the Law an end in itself, and 
thus perverted the Old Testament system, and with it 
the Old Testament Messianic ideas. Christ returned to 


for that reason his person and work were not acceptable 
to the religious leaders of the day. The historical enigma 
of the rejection of the Nazarene by those who should 
have welcomed him with open arms is readily under- 
stood when considered in the light of contemporary reli- 
gious thought. 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 





LEARNING BY PRACTICE. 


BY J. R. MILLER, D.D, 


We learn by doing. We never get to understand the 
Bible, merely by studying it. It will never reveal itself to 
us until we begin to do what it teaches. He that seeks 
to obey it shall know it. Many people have the impres- 
sion that there is somethingtoccult and mysterious about 
the words of the Scriptures. *But this impression van- 
ishes if they accept the teachings of the Bible and begin 
to fashion their lives according to them. Many Chris- 
tians will recall how dim and obscure faith in Jesus 
Christ seemed before they believed, and then how simple 
and clear it appeared after they had began to follow the 
Saviour. 

The same principle is found in other kinds of learning 
besides that of spiritual truth. A pupil wants to learn 
music. He may get books and a teacher and become 
familiar with all the principles; but he can never be- 
come a musician save by practice. One will never become 
an artist merely by studying the rules and principles of 
art; he must take his brush and paint as he studies. 

So it is with the Bible. You read a command with a 
promise annexed. You say, “I cannot understand that. 
I cannot see how, if I do so and so, this shall be the 
result,” While this is your attitude the truth will not 
become plain to you. But if you accept the teaching as 
a revealing of a fragment of God’s will for you, and begin 
doing it, light will break from it. As you do the teach- 
ing you will know. 

Duties seem hard. We think we cannot¢do them at 
all. The door appears shut before us, preventing our 
progress. But when we quietly and in child-like faith 
move forward the way opens. The Israelites lay in their 
camps on the eastern side of the river. The command 
came to cross over. They struck their tents and formed 
their columns, ready to march. But still the river lowed 
on, with full floods, with no sign of. abatement. They 
began to move, the advance of the host is now only a few 
steps from the brink. Still the water rushes on. Shall 
they turn back? or shall they stand there on the edge of 
the river, and wait for it to pause in its flowing to let 
them. pass through? That is what many people do on 
the margin of life’s rivers, But no; they willed to do 
God’s will, and the advance guard of priests, bearing the 
sacred symbol of God’s presence, paused not, but moved 
quietly on as though there was no river before them. 
The moment their feet touched the water’s edge the flood 
was cut off above, and the channel was emptied. This 
old fragment of history has its living lesson. If we will 
to do God’s will, we shall find the way open for our feet. 
The path of duty is never an obstructed path. 

Daily life is full of points where this lesson may find 
application.. One bright morning you give yourself anew 
to Christ. You resolve to do his will all the day. You 
will find this divine will not in your Bible only, as you 
read its words, but in many circumstances and experi- 
ences of your Jife; for, remember, you are learning by 
practice, not merely by theory. 

Something goes wrong at breakfast. Some one says a 
quick word, needless, of course, thoughtless perhaps, even 
rude, it may be. It hurts, and the color flies to your face, 
the flash of anger to your eye, and the unadvised word to 
the very door of your lips. But there is a still, small 
voice which reminds you that you have willed to do 
God's will to-day. Itis his will that you should keep 
your heart loving and sweet, and not be provoked. Do 
it, and you will learn the sweet meaning throughout all 
the day. 

Most of us find our plans broken into continually by 
what we are apt to call the accidents of life. The moth- 
ers in the home are interrupted ail day and kept back in 
their work by their children, who clamor for attention, 
for nursing, forcare. Busy men meet constant hindrances 
which break into their hours and interfere with their 
plans. Whoof us does not, many a time, have his day’s 
beautiful schedule disarranged by little things that come 
in, without announcement, and claim his thought, his 
time, his strength? Sometimes we may be disposed to 
chafe a little at what seem interferences with the pro- 
gram we had mapped outinthe morning. But weshould 
remember that we are learning by practice. We prom- 





the oracles of God, to the Law and the Prophets; and 





ised to do God’s will all the day, and thie things are 
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God’s will for us. We had left no place for things for 
God, and he had to force them into our well-ordered 
schedule. 
‘Where was the moment in your plan 
For work for him which might not wait? ~ 
The need, the wish of fellow-man, 
The little threads of mutual fate, 
Which touch and tangle soon or late? 


“ These hindrances which made you fret, 
These interruptions one by one, 
They were but sudden tasks I set, 
My errands for your feet to run ; 
Will you disdain them, child, or shun? ” 


This is the only way God can get some of us to do 
anything for him. We have no time for his special 
work. We leave no little gaps in our schedule in which 
to do little errands for him. We crowd our hours so full 
of things for ourselves that we have not a moment left 
for ministries for Christ. The only way he gets us to do 
these things is to press them right into the midst of our 
occupied hours, t 

Here is the lesson: These things that we call ‘‘ inter- 
ruptions ” are little bits of. God’s will breaking into the 
midst of the plans we had willed for ourselves. We 
have set ourselves for the day to do all God’s will, and 
we must not turn any of these interruptions away. He 
knows what he wants us todo. Suppose we are tired, or 
our own work is waiting, or we are thwarted of our goal, 
dare we turn away from the services which God is ask- 
ing of us,—some sweet ministry to a child, some tender 
comfort to a sorrowing one, some gentle touch to a life 
that will carry the benediction for days, some showing 
of the way to a bewildered soul that knocks at our door, 
asking the way, some lightening of the burden for one 
bowed down? dare we, would we for worlds, turn away 
what God has sent us,—these heavenly ministries, these 
tasks angels would leap to do,—that we may keep on 
with our own poor little earth-tasks ? 

We must never forget, at least, that we are learning by 
doing God’s will, and that God’s will does not all come 
to us out of a written Bible. Some of it comes fresh 
from God’s own lips in our life’s circumstances, In 
whatever way it may come, we are to do it; and in doing 
it we will find a blessing. Hard tasks and duties are 
like certain nuts. They are rough and unsightly, and 
the hull is not easy to break; but when it is broken we 
find it full of rich meat. 

Once Jesus, tired and hungry, sat down by an old well 
to rest, while his disciples went to the village to buy food, 
He was too weary to go with them, But while he sat 
there exhausted, resting, a woman came to draw water. 
Weary as lie was, he treated her with compassionate in- 
terest, saving her from her old sinful life. That frag- 
ment of ‘ministry was his Father’s will. To be sure, it 
broke into his rest ; but he forgot his weariness in bless- 
ing a sad, lost life, Then, when the disciples came with 
the food, he was no longer hungry. They thought some 
one must have brougit him bread in their absence; but 
he said: “I have meat to eat that ye know not of.... 
My meat is to do the will of him that sent me.” Taking 
up the duty that came to him, he found it real food for 
his life. It is always so. Do the duty God sends; doit 
sweetly, lovingly, and you will find a blessing wrapped 
up in it. We get the goodness of divine love by doing 
the divine will. 

Many people complain that they cannot be sure of the 
right path in life. They are continually coming to points 
where duty is uncertain, The way before them is dark, 
even close up to their feet. The horizon seems to shut 
down like a heavy curtain, or a thick wall, right before 
them. But here again this principle applies. “If any 
man willeth to do his will, he shall know.” We can 
learn the path of duty only by walking init. There is 
no promise of anything more than this. The word of 
God is a lamp ynto our feet,—not a sun to light a hemi- 
sphere, but a lamp, or lantern, to carry in our own hand, 
to give light unto our feet, to show us just one little step 
atatime. If we move on, taking the step that lies in 
the light, we carry the light forward too, and it then 
shows us another step; that is, we learn the rvuad by 
walking in it. If we will not take the one step that is 
made clear, we cannot know the part of the way that 
lies in the shadow. But doing the duty that lies nearest 
will ever bring us to the next duty. Doing, we shall 
know. . 

These are but little fragments of a great lesson, which 
has very wide-reaching applications. We may get at 
least the heart of it, which is, that doing our duty we 
shall Jearn. Do the little of God’s will that you now 
perceive, and he will reveal more of it to you. Instead 





of wondering what mystery the long future holds for 

































you, take the task or the ministry of the moment now 
in sight, and do that. God’s will is an angel, bearing in 
his hand a little lamp to light you, step by step, home. 
If there are perpléxities before you, simply begin to do 
your duty, the little of it that is clear, and the perplex- 
ities will vanish. If the task set for you seems impossi- 
ble, still begin the doing of it. It would not be a duty 
and be really impossible. In due time the mountain 
will yield to your faithful strokes. You will learn by 
doing. Life will brighten as you go on. 
Philadelphia. 





A SUNDAY IN SITKA. 
BY LEIGH YOUNGE. 


I wonder if all The Sunday School Times’ readers have 
the same idea I had, that Alaska is the land of frost and 
snow and ice, where one needs all the furs one can get 
to keep from freezing. If s0, they should have been 
with me three days ago, as I sailed into the beautiful 
land-locked bay of Sitka, with its smooth, sunny sea, 
and its thousand islands smiling in the freshness of a 
June morning, when, if ever,come perfect days. The 
approach to the city is unexpected. Sailing southward 
between Baranoff and Chickagoff islands, where there is 
no sign of a human habitation, suddenly we caught a 
glimpse, between two small islets, of a town with a 
mountain at its back and a bright-green dome in its 
central street. The Stars and Stripes float their bright 
colors on a level square of ground near the shore. This 
we catch one tantalizing glimpse of. And then another 
intervening islet shuts off the prospect, like the slide of a 
magic lantern; and we think that the fair vision must 
surely have been a mirage of the sea. 

But a deep boom-boom from the shore gives further 
sign of man’s presence; and presently, through an- 
other gap, a rocky terrace is revealed at the water's 
edge, and high upon it a weather-beaten wooden struc- 
ture is pointed out as Baranoff Castle, the stronghold of 
Russian government in the days before the transfer. The 
Cossacks chose wisely when they made their fortress on 
this impregnable rock ; for the castle commands all ap- 
proaches to the town, and the view from the bastions is 
one unsurpassed in any country. Far across the beauti- 
ful harbor she looks out into the glad waters of the deep- 
blue sea beyond. 

We had been on board ship for ten days, long enough 
to have made a voyage to Japan; but we had chosen a 
coasting steamer by preference, so we could stop at as 
many ports and see as much of the country as possible. 
And our opportunities for observation had been unusual, 
and we had thoroughly enjoyed the trip. But the sight 
of our haven was pleasant to the eye, and the gaze of 
every voyager was riveted upon the new Eldorado of the 
North. With our increasing interest, we noted each 
feature in the landscape. The buildings of the Jack- 
son Mission crowned the eminence on the outskirts of 
the town. The native huts, or ranch, as the long, low 
settlement is called, straggled along the beach on one 
side of the pier. The old round block-house lifted its 
head just behind, surrounded by the little white enclo- 
sure of the Russian cemetery. The large square build- 
ings of the government offices and the naval barracks 
lifted their white heads, while around our vessels were 
plying the graceful Indian canoes with their stalwart 
oarsmen. At one side lay the United States man-of-war, 
the Pinta, which is stationed here to protect the civil 
government, and see that the strong arm of the law is 
enforced. 

But as we approach nearer and nearer the shore, our 
attention is concentrated on the wharf, where civilians, 
soldiers, and sailors are crowding to welcome the bi- 
monthly messenger from the far-away busy world, whose 
dynasties almost may rise and fall and the most momen- 
tous question of the day be decided before even they hear 
that they have been agitated. Here, too, are Indians 
crowding with their wares; belated boys and dogs come 
scampering in time to be in the way of the Jong lines by 
which the tethering ropes are drawn ashore; and at last 
the panting vessel is made fast to the dock, and we land 
on the unfamiliar shore of this our Western possession, 
But we were not strangers long; for we found our hands 
eagerly grasped by the workers from the Jackson Mis- 
sion, who had come down to welcome us and throw open 
their houses and hearts to us who brought a breath of 
home to these far-off shores. For had we not come from 
their own great General Assembly in Portland, on pur- 
pose to see and inspect the work that was being done 
among these Thlinket Indians, among the most intelligent 
of all the tribes of North American aborigines? 

And, so escortd, we passed up the one long street, 





Sitka’s thoroughfare, looking into the faces of the native 


women, who sat in rows along the plank walk, display- 


ing their curious wares of ingeniously woven baskets, 

skilfully wrought bead-work, beaten silver bracelets, 

spoons, and finger-rings. But it was Sunday morning, 

and we paid no heed to the clamor, we were going up to, 
morning service at the mission. But the rays of fhe sun 

were so overpowering, and, finding by our watches that 

we were quite too early for the hour named, we turned 

aside into the cool shadow of the Greek Church, whose 
deep porch invited rest, and whose quaint exterior, in 

the form of a Greek cross, made us think of Russia’s 
grand cathedrals. The simple wooden building gave 
little promise of the treasures of art and magnificence 
that we found within. They were holding service, and 
the deep chanting of the prjests and the waving of the 
silver censer caught my eye and ear. There is some- 
thing deeply impressive to my mind in the splendid 

ritual of the Greek and Roman churches, and I espe- 
cially felt it here, when the soft, liquid tones of the 
Greek tongue came in melodious music. There were a 
few wooden benches placed in either arm of the cross 
for heretic visitors (for the Greek does not sit at his de- 

votions, he stands before the altar of the Most High), 

and in one of these we sat and watched the service. 

The body of the church is all open space, hung with 
silken banners, gold-fringed, and with paintings of ma- 
donnas and saints of inestimable value, some exquisite 
copies of Raphael’s masterpieces, which I had seen in 
far-off quarters of the world, and all so encrusted with 
gold and silver and precious gems that their beauties 
were almost unseen, The priest’s robes were so heavy 
with bullion that it seemed to me he could scarce bear 
up under their weight. A pair of beautiful bronze doors 
back of the high altar, inwrought with curious and fan- 
ciful design, were thrown open, unveiling glimpses of the 
holy of holies, with its silver seven-branched candlestick, 
its golden candelabra, and its jeweled Bible, into which 
none but the faithful are allowed to set foot, and not even 
the women of their own faith. 

But the bell from the mission beyond rang out its 
summons, and, leaving the Byzantine church, we fol- 
lowed the path as it wound around the sweep of the 
bay, and, seeing a large gate wide open, we entered in, 
and found ourselves in the compound of the industrial 
schools, Here is a network of buildings, and we were 
puzzled which way to turn, until a bright-faced, intelli- 
gent-looking, brown-skinned boy, in the blue uniform of 
a cadet of the Government, came up, and, respectfully 
touching his hat, asked if we were looking for the chapel. 
He conducted us through a long passage-way, which led 
from the boys’ home to the girls’, where is the main 
audience-room; and there we found the larger part of 
our ship’s company, seated in the visitors’ row, while the 
seats in front were occupied by the one hundred and 
fifty pupils of the mission, Their bright, interested 
eyes and wide-awake faces might well serve as models of 
attention for some of our home congregations. Back 
against the wall were rows of men and women, some 
middle-aged and some old, The teaching, according to 
the late dictum of the Government, is all in English; so 
all the pupils speak, and readily understand, our lan- 
guage. But for the older ones an interpreter was neces- 
sary. So Mr. Austin’s simple, earnest, heartfelt sermon 
was translated to them as he delivered it; and their re- 
spectful attention was a pleasure to see. My own home 
congregation was worshiping five thousand miles away, 
but as I heard those Thlinket voices going up in prayer, I 
realized that there is no speech or language in which the 
praise of the Lord is not heard. 


Sitka, Alaska, 





A REFORMED PRIMARY CLASS. 
BY MRS. GRACE E. DENISON. 


Some four or five years ago I was happy enough to be 
appointed teacher of a budding infant class in a new 
parish,—a committee of one, with power to take all law- 
ful steps to augment the numbers of eighteen little mar- 
tyrs to any point short of one hundred. I say advisedly 
“martyrs.” As I first saw them on a hot June afternoon 
in a close room, seated on the most uncomfortable 
benches, their little feet swinging listlessly two inches 
above the bare floor, their tired shoulders hunched, their 
faces flushed, their whole expression patiently “ bored,” 
I can scarcely give them an apter title. And with this 
uncomplaining little company of sufferers I was to build 
up my ideal class! 

It took short time to remodel the room,—to hang up 
the prettiest{#f praying Samuels, the shortest and sweet- 





est of baby texts, “Love one another;” the most en- 
ticingly gorgeous honor-roll; the widest and blackest. 
blackboard, the neatest of brass hat-hooks, the cheeriest 
of red blinds. And as on our knees we tacked the plain 
hempen carpet and neat linen, we asked earnestly that 
one hundred pairs of little feet might soon wear it out. 
Those dreadful benches were cut down two inches, and 
some very low ones indeed miade for the “ babies.” 

How well I remember the first nervous day! Thirty 
warm’ little children learning their first kindergarten 
hymn ; thirty pair of round eyes growing large over the 
recital of the risky night voyage of baby Moses in his 
basket-boat; thirty eager and mendacious little tongues 
promising to bring “ free-four—five”’ new little scholars 
each, on the very next Sunday, as I pointed to the rows 
of empty benches, only waiting to be filled, 

It was three years from that, hot June Sunday before 
the promises were literally fulfilled, and a hundred, and 
sixty little ones were actually attending, and our num- 
bers had overflowed the limits of our room and of its 
enlargement. The hempen carpet and the linen were 
long ago the ragman’s spoils, and stout, strong matting 
hushed the sound of scores of light feet that weekly pat- 
ter in and out. 

We are not very prim, and we have sudden outbursts 
of irrelevant talk that are the natural outcome of con- 
fidential love between my “‘ babies” and myself; but we 
learn together the old, old story of God’s care and man’s 
dependence, and the yet nearer and dearer history of 
Jesus’ love and our obligation; and our hearts are in it, 
all, as is plainly evident to the stranger who visits us. 

Such has been my happy experience, and on the ear- 
nest request of many infant-class teachers, I have jotted 
down some hints to help the many loving and earnest 
folk who lack the time to evolve schemes for the “in- 
struction unawares ”’ of these little ones, 

“ Learning lessons” is a bugbear and an anxiety to 
many a small soul; and singe the attractive instrumen- 
talities of the kindergarten have removed this lion in the 
way from day-schools, we must also endeavor to apply 
its available means for the benefit of Sunday teaching. 

The best teacher is not too good for the infant class, 
though worldly experience may not count for so much 
as ready sympathy, tact, winning manner, bright smiles, 
little loving words of greeting and farewell, that find a 
ready response in the sweet, untainted heart of child. 
hood. For example, picture to yourself the wee mannie 
of three years, in his first. pair of very brief breeches, 
making himself heard after this fashion, while his small 
comrades’ heads are reverently bowed for the opening 
prayer, “See my new pants! Dam-ma made ’em; ” and 
hear the confidential whisper of the true kindergartner 
as she gently reseats the newly breeched: “They are 
grand. What a lovely gran’ma you have! Isn’t God 
good to give little boys gran’mas?” And the small boy’s 
mind is lifted up from earth to heaven on her tactfuk 
words, Whata contrast this to the stern “’S-s-s-s-h!” 
of the average teacher; and, lo! a crushed, shamed, un- 
comfortable baby, whom even new pants cannot console, 

Did you ever teach your babies finger-texts? They 
learn so quickly any text of not more than ten words, 
touching each finger for each word as I touch mine, and 
reciting im perfect unison. ‘Little children, love one 
another” is the first “‘ handful,” as they callit, There 
will be times when the little eyes are heavy and the little 
brains dormant; then a whisper to our organist breaks 
the spell with some rousing hymn; eyes bright, hands 
clap. In desperate cases, the hymns which necessitate 
rising, sitting, lifting the arms high, etc., are the remedy, 
On the end of every bench sits a vigilant little “mother,” 
or “ policeman,” as sex requires. Needless to say our 
boy and girl babies are on different sides; we must have 
them so for our “question and answer” hymns, The 
business of these overseers is to overlook the row, see that 
no babies miss their proper seat, and, on dismissal, to sit 
sentry until the number of their row is called, when they 
marshal their charges down the steps to stand in double 
file until the outer door is opened.’ To secure an orderly, 
exit is the last triumph of kindergartning. 

Our school session proceeds as follows. When the 
door is closed for opening, hymn-singing and a short 
prayer are gone through. Attitude is insisted on; the 
boys fold their arms and close their eyes for prayer, the 
girls clasp their hands. Then the door is opened fox 
the late ones, who come in rather sheepishly, with the 
plain consciousness that everything is retarded and dis 
arranged by them. Then comes the “story ;” the black- 
board shows last Sunday’s drawing, and the wee ones 
must tell all they can remember about it before the new 
picture on the other side is shown. Then the board 
swings round, and many are the conjectures as to what 
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the new picture can be meant to represent. While sur- 
mises and ‘guesses are made and memories racked 
anxiously, the penniés are counted and the number of 
babies entered for the secretary, who comes in from the 
big schodl when the touch of an electric bell warns him 
that the returns are complete. 

The babies try very hard to remember or guess the 
meaning of the picture; for those who know what it 
means, when time is called get a wee ticket for reward. 
I have been told that some very tiny ones among my 
pupils, noticing the name of the book from which I take 
my pictures, gave their parents no rest until they got one 
themselves. -And very soon a shout would greet the ex- 
posure of my drawing: “ That’s ! We dot it in our 
book at home.” Questions are freely asked, sometimes 
most amazingly apgopos: “If dey’d all prayed, and been 
good, I dess God’d have tooked ’em straight froo to Canaan 
in de cars.” And again, when the bread from heaven was 
under discussion, one small, surprised question : “ Didn’t 
Him send ’em no butter?” 

‘ I never teach my babies of battle or bloodshed, or any- 
thing which might encourage that morbid taste for horrors 
possessed by many children. I know of tender children 
who have wakened shrieking and sobbing, with nerves 
all unstrung, after dreaming over again the horrors of 
the siege of Samaria. And that gory tale of the Baptist’s 
severed head, which often makes me shrink,—what must 
it be of horror and unforgetable fear to little, imagina- 
tive babies, such as are the bright stars of our infant 
class? One must come fresh and bright, and full of 
love and sympathy and watchful tact, to this, the most 
trying, but the most delightful, work in the church. 

“Bot I can’t draw,” says one, decidedly. Well, you 
can learn, as I did, when my artist brother wept away to 
another city, and left me with a clean blackboard and a 
remorseless hundred. Never shall I forget the two long 
and distracted hours I spent one Saturday trying to 
arrange the anatomies of a suspended Absalom and a 
galloping donkey. And when they were done, what 
abject guys they were! But my mortified blushes cooled 
at the applause of my dear babies, who were eager for 
pictures, distorted or otherwise. And in time either I 
became hardened, or my hand adept; for I can very 
speedily fill my board with most dramatic scenes for each 
Sunday’s lesson, The story of “The brave little Queen 
Esther” is better known to my class than to many a 
teacher, and “Little King Josiah” is their favorite boy. 
I tell them, every week, of God’s intense love and care for 
little ones, and I am often amazed at the ‘responsive 
earnestness that breathes in their promises to be good 
“so God won’t feel sdrry.” <A very quiet little chap of 
five, in remarking that God might take him that day to 
heaven, added: “If he did, I’d go right and find Jesus, 
and stay wis him, because I don’t know any one else 
there.” And an acquiescent sigh went up from scores of 
loving little hearts that was far more eloquent than even 
those touching words. 

Good pictures on the walls, about which & hymn can 
be sung, are necessities. We borrow or beg new ones now 
and then, as when a friend lent us a valuable engraving 
of the mothers of Salem, and we sang ‘‘ When mothers 
of Salem ” as we looked at it. So attached did the babies 
become to it, that one fairy girl wept inconsolably when 
it wasereturned. ‘‘I tan’t sing em, tos dey ain’t here,” 
she wailed when the organist began her favorite tune. 

The main trouble with the average infant class, in my 
case, was the disparity in age between the oldest and 
youngest scholar. An infant class proper should have 
no children over seven years of age, but it is hard to say 
how young they may with profit attend. Twenty months 
old seems very young to an unenlightened mind, but at 
that age a small boy was admitted to my class, and is 
still the most circumspect and attentive member of it. 
** Dod is lub” was his only memorized verse for many a 
Sunday; but he said it conscientiously week by week, 





amid the admiring and respectful silence of his mates, | 


occasionally supplementing it by grave head-shakes, 
and comments such as “ Lubs baby, lubs mother, lubs 
eberybodies; baby not be naughty, and make Dod 
sorry.” Could the most exalted Christianity teach or 
inspire a fairer sentiment? (That reminds me. Is 
there a teacher left who says “God doesn’t love naughty 
children?” If so, please let me tell you how wicked it 
istodoso.) From twenty months to six years, therefore, 
one may be able to apply the scheme of teaching which 
has been so happily successful im my case, 

“But what do you do with the six-year-olds? They 
are too small for the outer school.” Truly. And so we 
have an infant intermediate. The class is smaller, only 
one-fifth the size of the infant class, and the lessons are 
the same,—<duplicate blackboard drawings, embellished 
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with printed legends describing them ; for six-year-old 
knows his letters, and can spell them out» There are 
different systems of rewards (we have no idea of penal- 
ties) in every school; but we rely largely on that appre- 
ciation of commendation which forms so large a factor 
in the child-mind,and arrange our rewards thus: Every 
Sunday each child receivgs a tiny card, very like a street- 
car ticket, with a text on one side, and a question re- 
lating to it on the other. Five of these we exchange for 
a large ticket, five of which, on presentation, and repre- 
senting an attendance of twenty-five Sundays, secure a 
prize,and a place on the honor-roll. I tried this simple 
scheme as an experiment, believing that the responsi- 
bility of caring for the tickets and returning them was 
good for the little ones. This is our whole system of 
rewards, and we find it sufficient. 

The kindergartner knows the value of the motto, 
“Make haste slowly.” Before my babies were allowed 
to repeat the Lotd’s Prayer in concert, we earnestly 
talked it over. The story of its bestowal, the gracious 
Master’s own gift, was pictured by word of mouth and on 
the blackboard ; and the text, “ Lord, teach us to pray,” 
was the lesson memorized that Sunday. Next Sunday I 
found that numbers of the children had mastered the 
words of the prayer, and were, as they naively informed 
me, “all ready to pray.” The Lord’s Prayer is our only 
prayer; about our hymns there is more to tell. 

We have the merry, bright kindergarten hymns of 
doing and asserting, the question and answer hymns, in 
which I ask the class questions, and they answer me 
with a verse, and the opening and closing hymns, which 
are sung with more or less gesture and motion. We 
have simple little versions of the Commandments, or of 
some of them, with which goes the lesson of the tables of 
stone. We always sing the Gloria, and it causes many a 
smile in the church when a baby recognizes the familiar 
words, and bravely pipes aloud in a tune of his own com- 
position. I study the localities of my babies’ homes, the 
atmosphere of their lives, and can often advise them 
usefully. I impress them with reverence for everything 
about the church, in fact, reverence for anything at all 
worthy of it; for the lack of that quality is the lack of 
the nineteenth century. 

And now, not to weary my readers farther, though 
feeling I have only skimmed over the surface of a deep 
sea, I conclude this paper, pausing one moment to re- 
mind them that for the babies there are no such things 
as vain repetitions. One must tell and tell and tell 
again; and still some one will forget. The work must 
be done over and over; it is unending,—just as endless 
as the grace and the help and the strength which God 
supplies to those who do it. 


Toronto, Canada, 





MONEY WITHOUT WORK. 


A TRUE NARRATIVE. 


BY N. F. ETHELL, 


In 1864 I was a lad twelve years of age. 
lived in Henry County, Indiana. 

One morning in June I was placed on board the cars, 
and forwarded to Greenton, Ohic. My aunt, who lived 
there, and whom I went to visit, met me at the station. 

“Are there any boys here, aunt?” was almost my first 
question. 

My aunt laughed heartily. ‘No lack of boys here, 
Lot,” she replied. “ You’ll have no trouble in finding 
playmates.” We were just entering her premises. 
“There’s a boy now,” she added, “whom you will soon 
know, I suppose. His mother is my next-door neighbor.” 

The lad was William Munday, son of a widow. He 
looked at me with much interest as I paused to take a 
careful view of him. He seemed to be bright enough, 
and, I thought, was rather good-looking. “We soon 
became acquainted, and played harmoniously together. 

Will’s mother owned a cow. I often went with him to 
pasture to fetch her to be milked. Will was com- 
panionable, and scon won my friendship and confidence. 

It was in the days of postal currency. Before I left 
home, my father gave me a few of the “ shin-plasters,” 
as they were called by some persons. 
a small pocketbook to carry them in. 

“ Look there,” I said to Will one evening, and showed 
him my money, new and crisp. Will was much pleased, 
examining it carefully. 

“ Why, they’re money!” he cried, excitedly. 

“Of course,” I said. ‘‘ This is fifty cents, and this ten 
cents; and here’s a five, and another ten.” 

I let him take them in his hand. 

“ Ain’t you afraid you'll lose ’em?” he asked, as he 


My parents 


He also gave me 


watched me replace the bills in my little book, and put 
it in my pantaloons pocket. 

“Oh, no!” I said, confidently; but I gripped my 
book until my fingers ached. 

I was very proud of my fractional currency. There 
were only a few cents,—I think between seventy-five and 
ninety ; but Hoosier boys in those days were not rich, 
and that sum was vast to me. It was on my mind con- 
stantly. 

We walked some distance. Will took a knife from 
his pocket, and held it up in my view. 

“ What’ll you gimme for it?” he asked. 

“T don’t want it, Will,” I replied. 

“You hain’t got one,” he said, in a tantalizing tone. 
He picked up a pine stick, and whittled at a great rate. 

“It’s got a good aige,” he added, 

But I shook my head. 

There was another long silence. 

“ What you going to do when you grow up?” he asked, 

** Be a lawyer,” ’ 

“Ts it hard work?” 

“Oh! I don’t know about that. 
hard; he’s a lawyer,” 

‘Tf it’s hard work, I won’t be one. I can make money 
without work. Say, Lot, I’ve got a fine, round looking- 
glass I’) trade you for one o’ them there pieces o’ paper.” 

But I gripped my book and shook my head. 

Two or three days passed. Will became more and 
more agreeable, giving me a number of small things. 
The evening before I started home he asked me to come 
and sleep with him. 

“ T will if aunt’ll let me,” I said. 

It was so arranged. His mother made a “ pallet” for 
us on the floor in the sitting-room. 

In the morning I felt, as usual, for my thin little 
pocketbook, It was gone. 

“Somebody has taken my book and money, Will!” I 
cried, in dismay. 

“You can’t find it?” he said in surprise, and sprang up. 

We looked in all my pockets. 

“Oh, you lost them when we was bringing the cow 
last night,” he observed in a positive voice. 

“No, I had them just before I went to bed,” I said. 

Then we lookedecarefully through my pockets a second 
time, and searched the bed and elsewhere. 

“Well, I hain’t got them,” said Will. 
look in my pockets,—there !” 

My precious shin-plasters were gone, and my heart 
seemed almost to stop beating. I hurried home, to tell 
my aunt. It was difficult for me to talk, there was such 
a big lump in my throat, 

“We'll see about it after breakfast, Lot,” she said, in 
a cheery tone. 

She was.a firm, determined woman. We went back to 
Mrs. Munday’s, and my aunt insisted on another search 
for the pocketbook. Mrs. Munday objected, as it seemed 
to implicate her son. “ Will is as good as he is,” she 
said, crying, as she looked at me. But my aunt re- 
mained firm, and search was begun. 

Will accompanied us closely. ‘I know you lost the 
book when we was after the cow,” he keptsaying. ‘ Let’s 
go and look along the path.” 

The book was found, after a long search, snugly hid- 
den under a corner of the zine under the stove, a few 
feet from where the pallet had been placed. 

“Well, I didn’t put it there!” cried Will. But the 
proof was plain. After a while, his mother chiding him, 
he whimpered: “‘ Well, I was justin fun. I’d’a’ giv it 
back to him before he went home.” 

Twenty-five years afterward I was judge of the Wash- 
ington Circuit Court. In the beginning of my term a 
noted evangelist was holding a series of meetings in a 
skating-rink. Hundreds flocked there to observe the 
wonderful manifestations of the woman’s marvelous 
power over enthusiastic believers and converts. Chil- 
dren, youths, women, even men, succumbed under the 
fascination, or the witchery, of the exhorter’s earnest 
supplications, and her thrilling songs of praise. Many 
prostrated themselves in unaccustomed prayer; some 
went into hysterical shrieks and gestures, uttering 
fantastic admissions of impossible or exaggerated sins; 
others fell into trances, remaining rigid and unconscious 
for hours at a stretch. 

Among those most deeply influenced was a middle- 
aged widow named Longworthy, who kept a small board- 
ing-house. One of her boarders was a man of the name 
of Simeon Sampson. He was an intelligent, fine appear- 
ing fellow, and had lately arrived in town, with a view, 
he said, of settling there. 

Simeon became, or seemed to become, a convert to the 
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evangelist’s doctrine at the first meeting. After that he 
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prayed often and loudly, was one of the leaders of the 
meetings. He talked continually with his landlady and 
others of the wonderful power of the evangelist. He 
called Mrs. Longworthy “sister,” and she was equally 
fervent, and styled him “ brother.” 

After the close of the series, many persons backslid ; 
but Sampson maintained his appearance of devoutness. 
He finally became a sort of business manager of the 
widow’s small estate, which consisted principally of 
some interest-bearing notes, negotiable at the national 
bank. He sold these notes, and applied the proceeds to 
his own use, instead of handing them to the owner. It 
was a breach of trust, with an intention to defraud. He 
was arrested, and brought before me as judge, tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to three years in the state’s prison. 

During the trial Sampson’s face seemed strangely 
familiar to me; but I could not place him. At last, 
however, just after I had passed sentence in accord with 
the verdict, it flashed into my memory that Sampson was 
the one who, # quarter of a century before, had cajoled 
me into his confidence, and then robbed me of my shin- 
plasters, 

While lying in jail, awaiting his removal by the sheriff 
to the penitentiary, Sampson sent for me. His object 
was to learn what chance he had of getting a new trial, 
on the plea, among other pleas, of previous good character. 

“Can you prove a previous good character?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes!” he answered, briskly, in a confident tone. 
“My friends in Greenton will stand by me.” 

“Ts your name really Sampson?” I said, looking hard 
at him. 

He sprang up in surprise. ‘ Why do you ask such a 
question? I am the son of Judge Sampson.” 

“You are Will Munday,” I said in grave tones, look- 
ing straight at’ him. 

He turned white. “ Wha-what?” he stammered. 

“Don’t you remember stealing a pocketbook and some 
shin-plasters from Lot Mornay in 1864, at your mother’s 
house in Greenton?”’ 

I had kept the book, with its currency, all those years. 
I held it up before his eyes, now staring. 

Sampson broke down at last, and cried like a baby. 
‘My training was defective,” he sobbed. “I was never 
put to learn a business or trade, and hated to work, Let 
me go to prison, Judge Mornay. I promise to learn how 
to work, and not be afraid of it all my life. I will try to 
be a good man.” 

Muncie, Ind. 
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FAMILY PRAYERS. 


BY C, ROXANNA BUSH. 


There ought to be a society for the prevention of reli- 
gious cruelty or injustice to children. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it will do as well, and be more acceptable to the 
spirit of “ religious freedom ” of our country, simply to 
call attention to a mistake made by many truly good 
Christian parests. 

The children are snatched from their absorbing pur- 
suits in the morning, and told: ‘‘Come, hurry. Your 
father wants to have prayers so he can go to the office 
(or store). Quick, now; we can’t wait,” 

Silence being secured, the father reads Abraham’s 
charge to his wife, “‘Say thou art my sister,” etc., or 
from the New Testament something in this style, “ What 
shall we say then that Abraham, our father as pertain- 
ing to the flesh, hath found?” 

The chapter being finished, every one quickly kneels. 
No one thinks of offering any explanations of the read- 
ing, or inquiring who has understood. 

The prayer finished, the family instantly disperse, with 
the appearance of feeling, ‘‘So much done.” 

Before retiring to their beds at night the children are 
expected to read 2 portion in the Bible, stumbling through 
strange phrases, and “long words” with no explanations 
given. They have a book-mark, and read by course 
through psalms and chapters, even though many nights 
they are fed on husk-like verses of this nature: “ They 
com passed me about with words of hatred;” “Let the 
extortioner catch all that he hath;” “‘ Let his posterity 
be cut off.” 

If the future effect were not so sad, it would besimply 
ridiculous, the spectacle of trusting loving children of 
tender years reading aloud such verses for their “ even- 
ing portion.” 

These chapters are suitable and proper. “ All Scrip- 
ture is written for our learning,” but spiritual food must 
be adapted to the age and spiritual digestion. One might 
as well feed a young infant on beef and pastry, and then 
wonder why its digestive organs ‘are weak, as to feed 
children on such Bible chapters and modes of conduct- 





ing prayer, and then wonder why, when they aré older, 
they do not enjoy prayer and Bible. 

Select for the cliildren’s reading and hearing Bible 
portions that are either plain commands, poetical verses, 
or the beautiful, home-like narratives. All the events of 
the Saviour’s life on earth can be understood by children, 
and lead them to wish to know more of the Bible. 

Then always speak of praying and prayers reverently, 
and as going to the heavenly Father. Never allow the 
idea that prayers and Bible-reading are simply “getting 
through” with part of the daily routine. Have a cer- 
tain hour and place for the family to assemble, and let 
it be understood that the service begins promptly, and 
that one has missed a pleasure and a blessing if one has 
not been present through both prayer and reading. 
Generally it is easier to collect the family immediately 
before breakfast, or after that meal. Many families 
have evening prayer immediately after the evening meal, 

If one is in hasté, it is best simply to shorten the ser- 
vice, without comment upon the fact of being in a hurry. 
The Lord’s Prayer, sincerely prayed by all together, is 
enough if there be any reason why one feels pressed for 
time. 

Teach the children to listen and think for themselves, 
—to ask questions also. And every one present ought 
to say ‘‘ Amen” at the close of the prayers. 

Washington, D. C. 





AFIELD. 
BY JAMES ARNOLD BLAISDELL, 


Perchance, to-morrow, on the marge of day, 
One rise and, passing down familiar stairs 
And out along the silent thoroughfares, 
Unrecognized should take his morning way 
Into the gleesome country-fields of May, 
And kirtled there by flowers and warbled airs 
From winds and birds, be fain to lose the cares 
Of traffic-streets, and make eternal stay ; 


Or if some furrowed watcher for the dawn 
Should pass to-night, unkenned, to leave the range 
Of footworn pavements, beckoned by the bloom 
In fairer worlds, and eager to be gone; 
It would not seem to us so passing strange 
Were not the arching gateway called “ the tomb.” 
Hartford, Conn. ; 


THE CLASS NOT A MASS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM C, COVERT, 





The Sunday-school teacher must be preacher, meta- 
physician, analyst, strategist, “‘all things,” when con- 
fronting the nimble, tender, but open minds and hearts 
of the taught. Misconception plays sad havoc with these 
crowning functions, and dulls the cdge of many a gifted 
teacher’s efficiency. The misconception suggested in the 
title is painfully frequent and widespread. 

The teacher may focus much light from exegesis of 
the word, from literature, from travel, upon the Sunday- 
school lesson; may plan the outline with most excellent 
skill, and approach its main object with the force of a 
splendid climax; but if in preparation and address he 
has overlooked the multi-varying minds, tempers, and 
tastes of the scholars before him, the true end of teach- 
ing will certainly be lost. He has treated the class as a 
mass. He has intimated that it is a polyp, with each 
child as a different tentacle, but apprehending food for 
the same body. He has taken for granted that in all of 
its elements that class is homogeneous, and he is widely 
removed from the real state of the case. The teacher 
has failed in class analysis. He has not assayed the 
personality of his class, and with studious care resolved 
it into all of its component individualities. 

Such a process is possible to a greater degree than is 
imagined. It may not be sufficiently accurate so that 
the resultant elements may be tabulated as the chemist 
does his analyses of compounds, but accurate enough to 
put into the teacher’s hands a new, practical, essential 
power in reaching teaching ends. It blazes many new 
pathways into hearts, sets open heretofore undiscovered 
approaches, bridges over widtiie of separation formerly 
impassable, and makes possible an intimacy of contact 
never before dreamed of by the teacher. 

The result of this analysis—that is, the discovered per- 
sonality of the class—is plain. It revolutionizes methods | 
of teaching. The class once perchance microscopic in 
the estimation of the teacher is now intensely kaleido- 
scopic in all its varying hues and colors of mind and 
temper. Now every word contemplates a heart’s special 
need. He is no longer drawing his bow at a venture, 
but with careful aim; for he has detected in the ram- 





parts of each little individuality the vulnerable point of 


attack. He can no longer dole out, in blind, promis- 
cuous fashion, generalities ; for his eyes are dpened, and 
each shade of character, each varied want of soul, speaks 
imperatively to his conscience. 

This analytical knowledge stirs new love and interest 
in the teacher’s heart for the taught. The message has 
the teacher’s heart-beat in it, and every minute in the 
class-room has become strangely precious. Let every 
teacher analyze, in order to moralize. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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SIGNING A DECLARATION. 
BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 





“If I were you, boys,” observed Mr. Melbourne to his 
Sunday-school class, just before the end of June, “I 
wouldn’t let the ‘glorious Fourth’ go by. without draw- 
ing up and signing some sort of a declaration of inde- 
pendence.” 

“ What do you mean by that, Mr. Melbourne? What 
sort of a one, sir?” clamored the boys. For the session 
was over, and they were just crowding around the teacher 
for the easy five-minutes’ after-school talk they all liked. 

“Oh! I must leave that for you to decide. John 
Hancock didn’t ask his Sunday-school teacher what to 
write.” 

And that was all Mr. Melbourne would say. It wasa 
way he had, leaving the boys to find out for themselves, 

“What in the world did he mean?” they asked one 
another on the way home. They thought over the little 
unpleasantness with Chile, when the black headlines in 
the newspaper had induced them to form a militia com- 
pany, which disbanded in warrior-like disgust on receipt 
of the news of that doughty little republic’s dignified 
apology. 

The Behring Sea dispute had raised their hopes again; 
but unfortunately England and America were too civil- 
ized to go to war over a drove of seals. Everything at 
Washington looked particularly peaceful. 

“T’ve got it!” shouted Fred Russell, suddenly. 
means a sort of a moral independence, I guess.” 

“H’m! I knew ’twould turn into something like that,” 
said ‘om Marden, indignantly. ‘“ Might know.” 

After the first feeling of disappointment, however, the 
boys becathe rather interested in the idea of a declara- 
tion, and during the week Fred, encumbered by much 
advice ‘from a volunteer ‘‘ congress” of his classmates, 
produced the following document, with its heading 
neatly printed in Old English text, and his own signa- 
ture below, leading the rest: 


« He 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
July 4, 1892. , 

When, in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary toidissolve the bonds which have kept a fellow 
in the habit of doing things he ought not to, and to as- 
sume among his fellow-citizens that condition of freedom 
from bad habits of all sorts to which he is entitled, it 
then becomes proper that such a fellow, and all the rest 
that want to join in with him, should declare themselves 
FREE AND, INDEPENDENT Boys, We hereby declare 
that we will not be servants to any wron thing that 
shall hinder us from living the best and Eta and 
noblest life that we have a right to. We will throw off all 
allegiance to untruth, idleness, impurity, intemperance, 
and cigarettes. In witness whereof, we hereby affix our 
names and pledge our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor. 

“That cigarette business is a dig at me,” complained 
Tom. “I don’t care,though. Mother hates to have me 
smoke ’em any way. Here goes.” 

And down went Tom’s name, in big, scrawly letters, 
under the rest. 

On Sunday, July 8, the “ Work and Win” class pre- 
sented the declaration, neatly framed, to Mr. Melbourne, 
It was signed by every member of the class, and nearly 
twenty outsiders, who had so entered into the spirit of 
the thing that the “Workers and Winners” had to let 
them join. 

As he read the document, and glanced around at the 
eager, half-laughing, half-serious, boyish faces looking 
into his, Mr. Melbourne was silent fora moment. Per- 
haps he was too much touched to speak. When he did, 
it was not in his own words: 

“Now, being made free from sin, and become ser- 
vants of God, ye havé your fruit unto holiness, and the 
end everlasting life.” And, after another pause, he 
added solemnly: “Stand fast therefore’in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free,” 


Boston, Mass, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1892.] 























1, July 3.—The Ascension of Christ. Acts 1 : 1-12- 
2. July 1¢.—The Descent of the Spirit. Acts 2 ; 1-12 
8. July 17.—The First Christian Church. Acts 2 : 37-47 
4. July 24.—The Lame Man Healed........!............. Acts 3 : 1-16 
5. July 31.—Peter and John Before the Council....................+ Acts 4 : 1-18 
6. August 7.—The Apostles’ Confidence in God..................-.0+« Acts 4: 19-31 
7. August 14.—Ananias and Sapphira........................ Acts 5 :1-11 
8. August 21.—The Apostles Per ted. Acts 5 : 25-41 
9, August 28.—The First Christian Martyr..... Acts 7 : 54-60; 8: 1-4 
10, September 4.—Philip Preaching at Samaria...................00+- Acts 8 : 5-25 
li, September 11.—Philip and the Ethiopian.......................0+ Acts 8 : 26-40 
12, September 18.—Review. — 
13. September 25.—The Lord’s Supper Profaned................... 1 Cor. 11 : 20-34 





LESSON IV., SUNDAY, JULY 24, 1892. 


TITLE: 
LESSON 


THE LAME MAN HEALED, 


TEXT. 


(Acts 3: 1-16. Memory verses: 6-8.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

1 Now Péter and John went up 
together into the temple at the 
hour of prayer, being the ninth 
hour. 

2 And acertain man lame from 
his mother’s womb was carried, 
whom they laid daily at the gate 
of the temple which is called 
Beautiful, to ask alms of them 
that entered into the temple ; 

3 Who, seeing Pé’ter and John 
about to go into the temple, asked 
an alms. 

4 And Pé#‘ter, fastening his eyes 
upon him with Jéhn, said, Look 
on us. 

5 And he gave heed untothem, 
expecting to receive something of 
them. 

6 Then Péter said, Silver and 
gold have I none; but such as I 
have give I thee: In the name of | 
Jesus Christ of Ni&z’a-réth rise up 
and walk. 

7 And he took him by the right 
hand, and lifted him up: and im- 
mediately his feet and ankle 
bones received strength. 

8 And he leaping up stood, and 
walked, and entered with them 
into the temple, walking, and 
leaping, and praising God. 

9 And all the people saw him 
walking and praising God : 

10 And they knew that it was 
he which sat for alms at the 
Beautiful gate of the temple: and 
they were filled with wonder and 
amazement at that which had 
happened unto him. 

11 And as the lame man which 
was healed held Péter and John, 
all the people ran together unto 
them in the porch that is called 
85l’o-mon’s, greatly wondering. 

12 § And when Péter saw i, he 
answered unto the people, Ye men 
of Is’ra-el, why marvel ye at this? 
or why look ye so earnestly on us, 
as though by our own power or 
holiness we had made this man 
to walk? 

13 The God of A’bra-ham, and 
of I’saac, and of Ja’cob, the God 
of our fathers, hath glorified his 
Son Jesus; whom ye delivered up, 
and denied him in the presence 
of Pi/late, when he was deter- 
mined to let him go. 

14 But ye denied the Holy One 
and the Just, and desired a mur- 
derer to be granted unto you ; 

15 And killed the Prince of life, | 
whom God hath raised from the 
dead ; whereof we are witnesses. 

16 And his name, through faith | 
in his name, hath made this man 
strong, whom ye see and know: | 
yea, the faith which is by him | 
hath given him this perfect sound- | 
ness in the presence of you all. 








10r, portico 2Or, thing 


on the ground of 


The American Revisers would substitute “that” for 


verse 10. 


LESSON 


8 Or, Child: 
Matt. xii. 1s; Is. xlil. 1; lil, 13; lili. 11. 





REVISED VERSION. 


1 Now Peter and John were go- 
ing up into the temple at the 
hour of prayer, being the ninth 

2 hour. And acertain man that 

was lame from his mother's 

womb was carried, whom they 
laid daily at the door of the 
temple which is called Beau- 
tiful, to ask alms of them 
that entered into the temple; 
who seeing Peter and John 
about to go into the temple, 
asked toreceive an alms, And 

Peter, fastening his eyes upon 

him, with John, said, Look on 

us. And “he gave heed unto 
them, expecting to receive 
something from them, But 

Peter said, Silver and gold have 

Inone; but what I have, that 

give I thee. In the name of 

Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk. 

And he took him by the right 
hand, and raised him up: and 
immediately his feet and his 
ankle-bones received strength. 

8 And leaping up, he stood, and 

began to walk ; and he entered 
with them into the temple, 
walking, and leaping, and 

9. praising God.- And all the 

people saw him walking and 

10 praising God: and they took 

knowledge of him, that it was 

he which sat for alms at the 

Beautiful Gate of the teniple: 

and they were filled with won- 

der and amazement at that 
which had happened unto 

him. * 

And as he held Peter and 
John, all the people ran to- 
gether unto them in the! porch 
that is called Solomon's, great- 
2 ly wondering. And when Pe- 

ter saw it, he answered unto 
the people, Ye men of Israel, 
why marvel ye at this * man? 
or why fasten ye your eyes on 
us, as though by our own pow- 
er or godliness we had made 

13 himtowalk? The God of Abra- 
ham, and of Isaac, and of Ja- 
cob, the God of our fathers, 
hath glorified his *Servant 
Jesus ; whom ye delivered up» 
and denied before the face of 
Pilate, when he had deter- 
mined to release him. But ye 
denied the Holy and Right- 
eous One, and asked for a mur- 
derer to be granted unto you, 
and killed the 4 Prince of life; 
whom God raised from the 
dead ; whereof we are wit- 
nesses. And ‘by faith in his 
name hath his name made this 
man strong, whom ye behold 
and know: yea,the faith which 
is through him hath given him 
this perfect soundness in the 
presence of you all, 

and so in ver. 26; iv. 27, 30. See 

4Ur, Author %Or,of whom Or, 


“which” in 
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PLAN. 


. Toric oF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


Go.pen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
word of Gud and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20. 


Lesson Topic: The Manifestation of Power. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


+ 


1. Human Need, vs. 1-5. 
2. Healing Power, vs. 6-11. 
3. Vital Truth, vs. 12-16. 


Gotpen Text: And his name, through faith in his name, 
hath made this man strong.—Acts 3 : 16. 


'Datty Home Reapinas: 


M.—Acts 3: 1-16. The manifestation of power. 
T.—Matt. 10: 1-22. Power promised. 
W.—Mark 6: 1-13. Power promised. 

T.—Mark 16 : 14-20. Power promised. 
F.—Luke 10: 1-20. Power promised. 

$.—Acts 5 : 1-16. Power possessed. 

$.—Acts 28 : 1-10. Power possessed. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. HUMAN NEED. 
|. Inherited at Birth : 
A certain man that was lame from his mother’s womb (2). 
In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread (Gen. 3 : 19). 
Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward (Job 5 : 7). 
A man blind from his birth (John 9 : 1). 
A cripple from his mother’s womb, who never had walked (Acts 
14 : 8). 
il. Expressed in Alms-seeking : 

Who seging Peter and John . . . asked to receive an alms (3). 
Let his children be vagabonds, and beg (Psa. 109 : 10). 

The slothful . . . shall beg in harvest, and have nothing (Prov. 20:4). 
a to be fed with the erumbs that fell (Luke 16 : 21). 

A certain blind man sat by the way side begging (Luke 18 : 35). 

il. Stimulative of Sympathy: 

Peter, fastening his eyes upon him, with John, said, Look on 

we (4), 

Blessed is he that considereth the poor (Psa, 41 : 1). 

The poor have good tidings preached to them (Matt. 11 : 5). 

When thou makest a feast, bid the poor (Luke 14 : 13). 

Beholdeth his brother in need, and shutteth up his compassion from 

him (1 John 3 : 17). 

Il. HEALING POWER. 
1. An Apostolic Possession : 
What I have, that give I thee (6). 
Heal the sick, . . . cleanse the lepers (Matt. 10 : 8). 
God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul (Acts 19 : 11). 
To another gifts of healing, in the one Spirit (1 Cor. 12 : 9). 
il, Effective Through Christ : 

In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk (6). 

Did we not... be thy name domanv mighty works? (Matt. 7 : 22.) 
In my naime shall they cast out devils (Mark 16 : 17). 

Even the devils are subject unto us in thy name (Luke 10 ; 17). 

lil. Employing Physical Agency: 

He took him by the right hand, and raised him up (7). 
He... took her by the hand; and the damsel arose (Matt. 9 : 25). 
He. .. raised her up; and the fever left her (Mark 1 : 31). 

Jesus took him by the hand;... and he arose (Mark 9 : 27). 
IV. Securing Complete Restoration : 

Leaping up, he stood, and began to walk (8). 
Then shall the lame man leap as an hart (Isa. 35 : 6). 
Faith... hath given him this perfect soundness ( Acts 3 : 16). 
In him doth this man stand here before you whole (Acts 4 ; 10). 
V. Giving Evidence Before Men: 

All the people saw him walking and praising God (9). 

That they may see your good works, and glorify your Father (Matt. 

5 : 16). 
We have seen strange things to-day (Luke 5 : 26), 
No man can do these signs, .. . except God be with him (John 8 : 2). 
Vi. Arousing Public Interest: 

All the people ran together, .. . greatly wondering (11). 
They were amazed... with a great amazement (Mark 5 : 42). 
They still disbelieved for jov, and wondered (Litke 224 : 41). 
is - ae upon every soul: and many wonders were done (Acts 

2: 43). 

Ill, VITAL TRUTH, 

1. Human Sufficiency Disclaimed : 

Why fasten ye your eyes on us? (12.) 
Not by might, nor by power ( Zech. 4 : 6). 
Apart from me ye can do nothing (John 15 : 5). 
Not that we are sufficient of ourselves (2 Cor. 3 : 5), 
ll. Christ’s Exaltation Affirmed : 

The God of Abraham .. . hath glorified his Servant (13). 
The Prince of life; whom God raised from the dead (Acts 3 : 15). 
The God of our fathers raised up Jesus (Acts 5 : 30). 

Now hath Christ been raised from the dead (1 Cor. 15 : 20). 
ill, Human Sinfulness Charged: 
’e denied the Holy... One,... and killed the Prince of life 
(14, 15). ‘ 
Not this man, but Barabbas (John 18 : 40). 
He delivered him unto them to be crucified (John 19 : 16). 
Him, ... ye... did crucify and slay (Acts 2 : 23). 
IV. Salvation by Faith : 

The faith which is through him hath given .. . soundness (16). 

Thy faith hath made thee whole (Matt. 9 : 22). 


All things are possible to him that believeth (Mark 9 : 23). 
Thy faith hath saved thee ; go in peace (Luke 7 : 50), - 





Verse 1.—‘‘ Peter and John were going up into the temple at the 
hour of prayer." (1) Devout men; (2) A sacred place; (3) A favor- 
able hour; (4) A providential opportunity. 

Verse 4.—‘‘ Look onvus.” (1) The needy man; (2) The inspired 
helpers; (3) The saving look. 

Verse 6.—‘‘ What I have, that give: I thee.” (1) What the man 
wished; (2) What the apostles had; (8) What the apostles guve ; (4) 
What the man gained. 


Verse 7.—“‘ He took him by the right hand, and raised him up.” 
(DA helping hand; (2) An effective uplift. 
Verse 8.—*‘ He entered with them into the temple.”’ (1) Healed: 


(2) Happy; (3) Worshipful.—(1) What they had done for him; (2) 
Where he went with them. 

Verse 10.—‘* They were filled with wonder and amazement.” (1) 
A wonderful sight; (2) A natural emotion. 

Verse 13.—** The of Abraham... hath glorified his Servant.” 
(1) The glorified Servant; (2) The glorifying God; (3) The glorious act. 

Verse 16.—“ The faith which is through him hath given him this 
perfect soundness.”’ (1) Faith exercised ; (2) Soundness given. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


LAMENESS. 
In animals, unfitted for sacrifice (Dent. 15:21; Mal. 1 : 8). 
In men, precluded from priesthood (Lev. 21 : 18). 
Sometimes congenital (Acts 3:2; 14: 8). 
Sometimes accidental (2 Sam. 4 : 4). 
Aroused charitable action (2 Sam. 9 : 3, 13 ; Job 29: 15). 
Pointed irony (2 Sam. 5 : 6, 8). 
Pointed a proverb (Prov. 26 : 7). 
Emblem of the weak (Isa. 38 : 23 ; Heb. 12 : 13). 
Representative of the poor (Luke 14 : 18). 
Blessed by the gospel (Isa: 35:6; Matt. 11:5; Acts 8:7). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The lesson follows immediately 
the description of the life of the early church. 





Piace.—The Beautiful gate of the temple; then Solo- 








mon’s porch. The latter was a portico or colonnade on the 
eastern side of the outer court of the Gentiles, built on an 
artificial embankment made by Solomon, But which gate 
was called “ Beautiful” is uncertain, since the name occurs 
nowhere else. The gate Nicanor, on the eastern side, leading 
into the court of the Israelites, seems to have been the most 
magnificent one. This is by many supposed to be here re- 
ferred to. It is objected that the lame man would be placed 
at an outer gate, and that the gate Shusan is meant. This 
was near Solomon's porch. The south-western entrance from 
the bridge to the royal porch, on the south side, is also men- 
tioned. 

Time.—Probably during the summer of 783 A.U.C.; that 
is, A.D. 30. But there is no hint of the time. 

Prrsons.—Peter and John, a lame man, the multitude in 
the temple. 

IncipENTS.—The two apostles go up to the temple at the 
ninth hour (about 3 P.M.) ; a man lame from birth, who was 
daily placed at the Beautiful gate, asks alms of them; Peter 
bids him look on them, and as he did so, expecting to receive 
something, the apostle bids him walk, in the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth; taking him by the right hand, he raises 
the lame man, who is at once healed, and enters the temple 
with them, to the amazement of the people. The multitude 
coming together on Solomon’s porch, Peter tells them how 
the healing was wrought, preaching Jesus unto them, rebuk- 
ing them for their rejection of him, their choice of Barabbas, 
proclaiming the resurrection of Jesus, and declaring that 
through faith in his name the lame man had been completely 
healed. 





CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 1.—Now Peter and John were going up into the temple 
at the hour of prayer, being the ninth hour: The exact relation 
in time of this event to those of the preceding chapters can- 
not be determined, but it would*seem probable that it fol- 
lowed soon after them. The words translated “ together,” 
which are placed in this verse by the Authofized Version, 
are transferred to the preceding verse (Acts 2: 47) by the 
Revisers in accordance with some of the authorities. ‘The 
ninth hour,” corresponding with our three o’clock in the 
afternoon, was one of the three special hours of prayer and 
the hour of the evening sacrifice. The other hours were the 
third, the hour of morning sacrifice, and the sixth,—accord- 
ing to our reckoning, nine and twelve o’clock.? 

Verses 2, 3.—And a certain man that was lame from his 
mother’s womb was carried, whom they laid daily at the-door of 
the temple which is called Beautiful, to ask alms of them that en- 
tered into the temple ; who seeing Peter and John about to go into 
the temple, asked to receive an alms: The man was carried to 
the spot where his friends were accustomed to place him just 
as the two apostles, having gone up to the temple, were about 
to enter into it. The door which is here referred to is quite 
commonly supposed to have been the gate of Nicanor, as it 
was called, which was on the eastern side of the temple-court. 
This gate was of Corinthian brass, and was the most splendid 
of all the gates, Others hold that it was the gate Shushan, 
which was on the eastern side of the court of the women. 
The name “ Beautiful” is not given to any gate either in the 
Talmud or in Josephus, and the whole matter must be left to 
conjecture. 

Verses 4-6.—And Peter, fustening his eyes upon him, with 
John, said, Look onus. And he gave heed unto them, expecting 
to receive something from them, But Peter said, Silver and gold 
have I none ; but what I have, that give I thee. In the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk: The action of Peter was un- 
doubtedly designed to rouse the attention of the man, and 
produce a deeper impression upon his mind in connection 
with what was about to be done. The man naturally did not 
fully understand the significance of the words at first. . This 
followed afterwards.—Silver and gold have I none: The apos- 
tles, as before the death of Jesus, were without special means, 
living with a common purse, probably, and with only enough to 
supply immediate and pressing wants.—Jn the name : Substan- 
tiallyequivalent to “by virtue of his authority.” The whole 
matter moved, as it were, in the sphere of the name of Jesus. 
The name is given in its fulness and with solemnity, and it 
includes the personal and official name, and the residence, of 
Jesus,—thus calling the man’s attention most distinctly to the 
personality. The writers on the passage fitly point out the 
difference in this matter between Jesus himself and his disci- 
ples. Jesus said, “ Arise and walk ;’’ the apostles said, “‘ In 
the name of Jesus, arise and walk.” He spoke with authority 
and power, as lodged in himself. 

Verses 7, 8.—And he took him by the right hand, and raised 
him up: and immediately his feet and his ankle-bones received 
strength. And leaping up, he stood, and began to walk; and he 
entered with them into the temple, walking, and leaping, and 





1 NoTe.—According to Schiirer, who follows the Talmud, Herzfeld 
and Hamburger, the three hours of prayer were (1) the early dawn, 
when the morning sacrifice was offered ; (2) the ninth hour, or about 
three o’clock, when the evening sacrifice was offered in New Testa- 





ment times, although originally the time was the evening twilight; 
(8) in the evening at sunset,—Tuz Epitor. 
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praising God: The description is given with great simplicity 
and great particularity, and everything in the account is 
indicative of a striking and notable miracle, the reality of 
which cannot be doubted except as the truth of the narrative 
is doubted and rejected: The man entered with Peter and 
John into the temple, with outward manifestations of his joy 
in his cure, for the offering of his thankfulness and praise. 

Vv 9, 10.—And all the people saw him walking and 
ieee God: and they took knowledge of him, that it was he 
which sat for alms at the Beautiful Gate of the temple: and they 
were filled with wonder and amazement at that which had happened 
unto him: On these verses Dr. Gloag most fitly remarks : * The 
great design of the miracle seems to have been to arouse the 
attention of the multitude and to convert them into inquirers. 
As has been well said, ‘ miracles are bells to call the people to 
‘worship.’ Of course, over and above this, they are also the 
divine credentials of the messengers; that is, of those who 
are to conduct the worship.” There was certainly all pub- 
licity in this miracle,—in respect to the place and manner of 
it; in respect to the fact of the wide knowledge of the man 
on the part of the people who had so often seen him; in 
respect to the evidence of the cure. The people were aston- 
ished because they knew the man,—what he had been in his 
past condition, and what he was now. 

Verse 11.—And as he Ireld Peter and John, all the people 
ran together unto them in the porch that is called Solomon's, 
greatly wondering: The man held fast to Peter and John 
in his joy and gratitude. The excited crowd therefore 
naturally hastened forward and gathered about the one who 
had been delivered from his infirmity and the two who had 
been instrumental in effecting the cure, At the hour of the 
evening sacrifice a great company of people would be assem- 
bled at the temple. The place indicated was a porch or por- 
tico, The porticos were covered colonnades, in which per- 
sons were protected from sun and rain. The one here 
mentioned was called by the name of Solomon, not, probably, 
because it was built by him,but rather because it was founded 
upon an embankment which he had constructed, It was on 
the eastern side of the court of the Gentiles, Some have 
held that it was a part of Solomon’s Temple itself, which had 
survived the destruction by Nebuchadnezzar. The people 
recognized the man, and thus perceived that the one whom 
they saw before them, walking and praising God, was the 
same whom they had so often before seen as he lay helpless 
at the gate. The miracle was manifest to their eyes and 
their mind, and they were in a condition of mind to be im- 
pressed by the truth which Peter was ready to set before 
them. 

Verse 12.—And when Peter saw it, he answered unto the 
people, Ye men of Israel, why marvel ye at this man? or why 
fasten ye your eyes on us, as though by our own power or godliness 
we had made him to walk: The answer of Peter was to the 
question which the astonishment of the people indicated, or 
to their state of mind.—At this man: The preposition denotes 
the ground of their astonishment. The word “this” in the 
original stands alone, and may be a neuter, “this thing,” as 
in the Authorized Version (“at this”), or a masculine, “this 
man,” as the Revised Version has it.—By our own power or 
godliness: That is, Supposing that we had a power of our 
own, or had been gifted of God because of our piety and 
holiness. 

Verses 13-15.—The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of 
Jacob, the God of our fathers, hath glorified his Servant Jesus ; 
whom ye delivered up, and denied before the face of Pilate, when 
he had determined to release him. But ye denied the Holy and 
Righteous One, and asked for a murderer to be granted unto you, 
and killed the Prince of life ; whom God raised from the dead ; 
whereof we are witnesses: It was not we, but God,—the God of 
our fathers, in whom we hope and whom we call ours,—who 
wrought this wonderful cure; and he wrought it in attesta- 
tion of Jesus, the crucified one.— His Servant: The Authorized 
Version has the word “Son” here, but the Greek word is not 
that which is ordinarily used for “son,” and the general 
opinion now is that the Revisers’ translation is correct. The 
designation of the Messiah as the Servant of God is found in 
Isaiah.— Whom ye delivered up: Peter here gives a brief and 
emphatic presentation of what the rulers and people had done 
in the rejection and crucifixion of Jesus, pressing it all upon 
the consciences of those who heard it, as partigipating in the 
sin of the nation —The Prince of life: The word rendered 
“Prince” is the same that is rendered, in Hebrews 2: 10; 
12:2, “author.” It strictly means one who leads the way as 
the first in a matter, one who leads the way fer followers, 
and thus passes to the idea of “author,” “captain,” or, if 
taken as it is here by the Revisers, “ Prince.” 

Verse 16.—And by faith in his name hath his name made this 
man strong, whom ye behold and know: yea, the faith which is 
through him hath given him this perfect soundness in the presence 
of you ali: The word “by” properly means “on the ground 
of,” and PeteF deciaresthat, on the ground of the faith which 
he and his fellow-apostle had, the use by them of the name of 
Jesus had been effective in the production of the miraculous 
result. “The faith which is through him” is the faith 
wrought in Peter and John through the operation of Christ 
upon their hearts. The invocation of the name of Jesus re- 


sulted in the cure, because there was faith on the part of 
those who invoked it. 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


From his sketch of the first Christian Church, St. Luke 
proceeds to bring before us the part played by the apostles 
in advancing the new faith, of which they were the leading 
representatives. He had spoken of the many wonders and 
signs (Acts 2: 43) done by them, and now gives an illustra- 
tion in one which, we may suppose, especially attracted atten- 
tion at the time. 

In every larger or smaller associated circle, we always find 
special affinities, drawing particular members into specially 
close relations. It was thus with Peter and John. They 
together were deputed to prepare for the last Passover, when 
Christ was about to bid the little flock he had gathered fare- 
well; at the last supper, Peter beckoned to John to ask who 
should be the betrayer; John was apparently the disciple 
who brought Peter into the palace of the high-priest; the 
two ran together to the sepulcher, and, afterwards, it was 
Peter who asked respecting the future of John. Now they 
go up to the temple together, and we find them, at a later 
period, sent to Samaria together (Luke'22: 8; John 13: 24; 
18:15; 20:3; 21:20; Acts8:14). They were both from 
the lake of Galilee, and very probably from the same village, 
Rethsaida, which lay a short distance north of Capernaum. 
Having thus known each other perhaps through life, and 
having the same religious temperament, as seen in their‘com- 
mon attendance on the ministry of the Baptist, a close friend- 
ship knit them together. 

On some day soon after Pentecost, these two set out for the 
temple to join in the prayers which pious Jews delighted to 
offer, while the evening sacrifice was burning on the altar. 
There were three hours of prayer, the third, sixth, and ninth, 
which corresponded to our nine, twelve, and thyee o'clock. 
[See editorial note to President Dwight’s “Critical Notes.”] As 
they were on their way up to the sacred courts,—for the 
temple was higher than the part of the town round it,—a 
poor man, palsied from birth, was being carried up, that he 
might be laid, as was done with him daily, at the gate of the 
temple, known as “the Beautiful,” to ask alms of them that 
entered into the temple. Terribly deformed people are still 
sadly common in the East; and “lameness” of many kinds 
must have been equally frequent in the days of our-Lord, to 
judge from the number of times we read of it in the Gospels 
(Matt. 11:5; 15; 30,31; 18:8; 21:14; Luke7: 22; 14: 
18, 21; John 5:3; Acts 3: 2,10; 8:7; 14:8). Thewant 
of all proper medical skill leaves deformity to grow hideous 
beyond the conception of those who live in more civilized 
lands ; so that one sees in Palestine at this day, and in the 
East generally, creatures more misshapen than would appear 
possible before we met them. The poor object encountered 
by the apostles was hopelessly stricken from before his birth; 
and long continuance in the wretchedness that lies heavy on 
the afflicted poor, especially in a country with no public pro- 
vision for their benefit, must have made him, as he grew old, 
a pitiable spectacle. 

The gate Beautiful, at which he was about to be laid, was 
on the east side of the temple-courts, and was reached by a 
long flight of steps from the valley of the Kedron. It had 
another name, “the gate of Nicanor,” because the hands of 
the Syrian general thus called had been nailed up on it after 
his death in battle with the Jews, under Judas Maccabeeus, 
He had stretched out these hands towards the temple, vowing 
that he would destroy it; and, in derision, his dead hands 
were hung here, to be seen by all. Herod the Great 
had lavishly adorned the gate; whence its later name. 
Josephus mentions it thus: “ Now nine of the gates were 
on every side covered over with gold and silver, and similarly 
the door-posts and their lintels ; but there was one gate outside 
| the sanctuary, of Corinthian brass, which greatly excelled 
| those which were only covered over with gold and silver. 
Each gate had two doors, each of which was thirty cubits 
| high and fifteen broad.” It was an inner, not an outer, gate; 
for Josephus speaks of a gate beyond it, towards the east. 

The magnificence of the temple buildings as a whole is 
vividly shown by the statement of the Jewish historian, that 
this outer gate was much larger than any of the nine great 
gates he had just mentioned, being fifty cubits high, with 
doors forty feet broad, while it had much richer and thicker 
plates of gold and silver (Jos., Wars, 5, 5,3). It was very 
probably the gate called Shusan, from a sculptured view of 








| that city carved over it, in compliment to the Persian Gov- | 


| erment ; Shusan being one of the two capitals of Persia. 
} The porch or covered arcade known as “Solomon’s,” ran 
| along that side of the temple enclosure, and beside it was the 
| market for doves and other necessaries for offerings. 

| No spot could, therefore, have been better for the poor 
| lame man’s object,—to get charity from the crowds entering 
| the temple grounds. Among the Jews great importance was 
| attached to the giving of alms; the common name for it in 
New Testament times being no other than “ righteousness,” 





as if it comprised in itself all piety. “Alms doth deliver 
from death, and shall purge away all sin,” says Tobit 
(Tobit 12:9). The angel, moreover, we are told, said to 
Cornelius, “ Thy prayer is heard, and thine alms are had in 
remembrance in the sight of God” (Acts 10:31). Indeed, 
the beggars profited by this high estimate of the merit of 
character ; for they sought alms, we are told, with such ap- 
peals as, ‘Get merit through me,” “Do yourself good by 
doing good to me.” Seeing Peter and John as they were 
about to pass through the gate, the lame man ‘instinctively 
felt that an entreaty for help would not be lost ou them, and 
begged assistance at their hands,—perhaps in some such form 
of appeal to their selfishness, 

They could\indeed help him, but not in the way he ex 
pected. Fixing his look on him, to secure his attention to 
the words with which he was about to address him, Peter 
added one more to the many disappointments with which 
every beggar is familiar, by telling him that he had neither 
silver nor gold to give him,—a statement that must, one 
would think, be regarded as very regrettable by a good many 
in after ages, who, though public servants of Christ, and 
much below apostles in rank, have been indefinitely above 
them in the remunerativeness of their office. The next 
moment, however, brought ample consolation. If Peter had 
not money, he had something of far more value. “Such as I 
have, give I thee: In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth 
rise up and walk.” 

Our Lord, in doing his miracles, had used a personal 
authority. “I say unto thee” was his mode of address, or 
words similar ; but Peter acts, not in his own name, simply 
as the instrument of his Master’s power. The expression 
“In the name” was familiar to that age, “the name” of a 
higher being, whether angel or God, being used as equivalent 
to “by the authority.” The Jews, indeed, had the most 
superstitious ideas as to the magic influence of the mere 
name of the higher powers. Angels and God had alike, 
with them, secret names, the mere utterance of which wrought 
the mightiest wonders, as if the essence of the being invoked 
were virtually identical with this hidden name. There is no 
such notion of a spell, however, associated with the use of the 
name of Christ, in the miracles wrought in connection with it. 
He had himself told his apostles they were to work miracles by 
power which they were to acknowledge as coming from him, 
or, in other words, as wrought in his name (Mark 16 : 17; 
Luke 10: 17). 

Taking the poor, helpless~creature by the right hand, 
therefore, when the, great name had been uttered, Peter 
forthwith lifted him up; and immediately his feet and ankle 
bones received strength. Feeling in himself, like the woman 
in the Gospel, that he was healed, the sufferer instantly, 
leaping up, first stood erect, as if to enjoy the delight of a 
power he had never had before, then essayed to walk about, 
ever and anon leaping, as he went, for very joy; praising God, 
meanwhile, for the amazing restoration of his vital powers. 
Nor could he leave his benefactors, but, keeping close to Peter 
and John, went with them into the temple, where, we may be 
sure, no more grateful prayers than his rose that day. 

The apostles had been at the outer gate, and had to cross 
Solomon’s porch to reach the court of the Israelites ; but they 
were stopped on the way, for the people, seeing the hitherto 
helpless man walking, in full strength, at their side, ran from 
all parts, to hear how it had come to pass. A hundred ques- 
tions craved an explanation of the wonder; and Peter, ever 
ready to speak for his Lord, forthwith gave them the answer 
they sought. ‘If they knew all, they would not wonder at 
this miracle, or gaze at him and John as if they, of their 
own power, had healed the poor man. The God of their 
fathers had glorified his servant Jesus, whom they had de- 
livered up to Pilate, and refused to accept as the Messiah, 
forcing the Roman governor to put him to death when he 
was determined to let him go; and choosing, further, a mur- 
derer as the prisoner to be set free, rather than let Pilate 
free him. “This holy and just One, the Prince of life, God 
had raised from the dead, and it was the faith of this lame 
man in his name that had given him this perfect soundness 
in the presence of them all.” 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





HEALING BY THE NAME THROUGH 
FAITH. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Acts 3: 1 to 4: 31 is one whole, as is shown by its being 
marked off by the general views of the condition of the church | 
which precede and follow it. Ojher miracles had been 
wrought before, but this one is told at length, because it led 
to the first collision with the authorities. We miss the pur- 
pose of the narrative unless this be kept in mind. Striking 
as the miratle is, it is most impoftant from its results, We 
have in the lesson the story of the healing, and the address 
of the apostle founded on it. , 

1, The miracle is pictured vividly, and with a multitude 
of graphic touches. Remembering that Peter is supposed to 
have had a hand in Mark’s Gospel, which abounds in the- 
same kind of detail, we may conjecture that Luke heard the 
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story from him, and that we owe the animated picture to his 
keen eye and faithful memory for external facts. 

There are four stages in the story,—the kindling of expec- 
tation, the act of healing, the joy of the cured man, and the 
popular excitement. The actors and the scene and time are 
first sketched. Peter and John had always been associated, 
but now they are inseparable. They both belonged to the 
first rank of apostles, the group of four, of which the other two 
members were their respective brothers ; but the tie of brother- 
hood was weaker than the new bond. James and Andrew 
are in the background, and the two, so strangely unlike each 
other in disposition, arid therefore supplementing each other 
80 perfectly, cling to one another, and are the leaders of the 
Church. They are on their way up (from the lower city) to 
the temple at the hour of prayer: for they felt themselves 
not less, but more, Israelites because they were Christians, 
and had not yet seen the ultimate bearing of their new faith 
on theirold worship. So, with thankful, modest devotion, 
they were going to pray where their Lord had prayed and 
taught: How little the clearest sight can estimate the revo- 
lutionary, results of a new belief! 

The lame man was being carried to his ustal place, and 
had not yet reached it. Apparently the two apostles were 
passing him on the way, when he attacked them with his 
professional whine. The temple: gate was the hunting- 
ground of all who were happy enough to be maimed, or halt, 
or blind; and they showed off their deformities and diseases, 
just as their successors do still at Italian church-doors. 
Forty years of begging at the temple door were not likely to 
leave much reverence for the temple, nor much compunction 
at interrupting devout meditations, Peter’s reply, ‘ Look on 
us,” hints that the man’s eyes were wandering, and that his 
words were mechanically addressed to them, as such life-long 
beggars’ are wont to be. 

The man pricks up his ears at the stranger’s speech. 
Something is coming; he does not know what, but, at any 
rate, it is not going to be alms flang thoughtlessly into his 
lap. He evidently would be led to expect a larger gift than 
usually responded to his cry. Heightened expectation and 
fixed attention are his first fitness for receiving healing. To 
stir languid indifference is a great part of the business (and 
difficulty) of all Christian teachers. Congregations go for 
forty long years to church, and offer formal prayers with 
their eyes looking all about them, and not much expecting 
anything to come of their asking; and so, expecting nothing, 
they are not disappointed, for they carry nothing away. In 

urch and school the first requisite for doing any good is to 
secure attention, interest, and expectation. Half of a 
preacher’s strength is spent in breaking up stolid indifference. 
If his hearers came “expecting to receive something,” his 
work would show very different results. ° 

The actual miracle can now be wrought. The grasp of 
Peter’s hand communicated miraculous power, of which the 
apostle’s words disclosed the source. Very beautifully do 
they blend poverty and wealth, the consciousness of his own 
insignificance as but the transmitter of another’s power, and 
the confidence that he “has” that power to transmit: A 
church that has silver and gold is apt to lose the power of 
healing lame men, in proportion as it loses heart to say about 
its wealth, What I have, I give. Impartation of all posses- 
sions is the law of Christian life. A poor man may bestow 
highest riches, It is the men without silver and gold who 
have always given the world most; and any Christian who 
has and gives Christ, gives a much greater gift than millions 
of money. Peter was not apologizing for the smallness, but 
magnifying the greatness, of what he had. The true reading 
of his command is, ‘In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
walk.” Tell a lame man of forty, whd never put foot to the 
ground, to walk! As well tell a worm to fly. The omission of 
“rise and”? makes the word much more startling and vigorous. 

But the prelude, “In the name of Jesus Christ, the Naza- 
rene,” is tg be noted. It traces all the power to him. It 
boldly asserts his Messiahship, and it proudly takes the name 
of contempt, and binds it as a crown upon his brow. ‘The 
despised man of Nazareth can do this,—behold, scoffers.’”” The 
actual communication of strength to the poor limbs, atrophied 
by disuse, followed the touch of Peter’s hand, according to 
the promise, “They shall lay hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover.” The employment of technical medical terms 
here, which do not occur again in the New Testament (“ feet” 
and “ankle bones”), may indicate Luke’s professional way of 
talking. But the main points to note are the distinct recog- 
nition of Christ as the worker of the miracle, and the con- 
ditions on which his servants become vehicles of his power ; 
namely, that they shall honor him in attributing what they 
do to him, that they shall be quite sure that they “have” 
healing power, and that, in exercising it, they be not ashamed 
to take lame beggars by the hand in a grasp of friendship 
and help. If Christian men would oftener do that, there 
would be fewer cripples at the door of the temple. The 
glory of the “beautiful gate” is dimmed by the beggars 
squatting round it, and the devotions of intending worshipers 
had better be delayed in order to heal some of them. 

Some kind of “faith” the beggar had. His roused ex- 
pectance had fastened on the name of Jesus, whom he prob- 








ably knew something of, and had not turned from recognizing 
him as the Christ; and he, at all events, had thus much faith 
in his name, that he believed Jesus could help him to-walk. 
We may not think of such a very rudimentary feeling as faith, 
but it was real enough to secure the good which it was .con- 
cerned about. 

The process of healing is marked out in stages. Peter’s 
touch raised the man some way, and gave strength. Feeling 
it tingling in his feet; the lame man leaped up, stood for a 
moment to collect himself and test his new blessing, and then 
walked, but soon broke into frisky leaping, in exuberant joy 
in using his new power. It is well when the first place to 
which a man, who has been enabled to walk by a miracle, 
goes is the temple. A few ungainly gambols may be for- 
given him whe goes to thank God for his ability to indulge 
in them. The gratitude after is a presumption in favor of 
faith before healing. 

Everybody knew him. He was a familiar figure lying at 
the gate, and so a crowd soon gathered from the stream of 
worshipers. We can fancy the questions and exclamations, 
the growing knot of curious gazers, the man holding fast by 
the apostles, as if doubtful whether he could walk without 
their support. They find themselves at last in Solomon’s 
porch, a colonnade where Jesus had often been, and there 
Peter boldly takes speech in hand. The part of his address 
included in the lesson has a fourfold division,—disclaiming 
of miraculous power as their own, solemn affirmation of God’s 
hand glorifying his Servant, charging the hearers with Christ’s 
death, and explanation of the part played by faith in the 
miracle. 

“Why marvel ye at this?” or “at this man”? How 
could they help marveling? and was not the intention of the 
miracle to create wonder? Yes; but not wonder that con- 
tented itself with gazing. It was no marvel that God should 
do marvels, So the mere surprise and attributing of the 
miracle to men are both set aside, Peter is ¢areful to make 
it clear that John and he were only instruments. Peter’s 
master was not thus careful. If Jesus stood in the same rela- 
tion to the miraculous power which he exercised as Peter 
did, the disciple is greater than his master in his eagerness 
that none of the glory should stay with him, but all pass him 
and go to God. Why did not Jesus speak of his miracles in 
the same fashion ? 

The second and third points, God's glorifying and men’s 
rejection of Jesus, are intertwined in such fashion that there 
are two antitheses,—* God glorified, ... ye delivered,” etc., 
and “ Ye killed, .. . God raised from the dead.” God's glori- 
fying is the miracle which shows what God thinks of his 
Servant. The solemn name given here to God, drawn from 
the Old Testament, indicates the speaker’s intense desire to 
identify himself with his countrymen, as well as his convic- 
tion that the message he had to bring was in full harmony 
with the sanctities of ancient revelation. The designation of 
Jesus as “ his Servant” is peculiar to these early chapters of 
the Acts, and implies a reference to Isaiah’s great prophecy. 
It does not necessarily say anything concerning the nature, 
but only touches the’office, of Jesus. The apostle is not here 
declaring Christ’s divinity, but his fulfilment of prophecy. 
The other name, “the Holy and Rightecus One,” especially 
if due weight be given to the definite article, puts in the 
strongest. way the moral and religious perfecjness of Jesus 
and its uniqueness, But the great title “Prince of life” 
rises still higher; and though its immediate bearing is on 
the fact of his resurfection, it involves his relation to us dying 
men as the very fountain of all true life. 

Whether we suppose that the true divinity of our Lord was 
clearly before the apostle’s mind or not, the combination of 
these three titles, with all their associations and implications, 
brings us to the very verge of the great truth. He who fully 
does God’s will, being in an eminent sense his servant ; he 
whose relation to God is completely expressed by “ holy” 
and to men by “righteous,” being both in a manner and 
measure which makes him the only member of his class, and 
who is, furthermore, the life of men, the leader of all who 
travel on the way of: life-—can be no mere man, and that 
trinity of glorious names melts into the unity which explains 
them all,—the Son of God. 

The guilt of Israel is put with extraordinary boldness ir a 
series of deepening accusations,—“ delivered up, denied, asked 
for a murderer, killed.” The repetition of “ denied” is espe- 
cially pathetic on Peter’s lips. He was thinking of his own 
sin, committed at the same time as theirs; and the remem- 
brance would give softness even to the tones of his grave 
indictment, and would fill his heart with desire that his 
fellow-criminals might be fellows in pardon. The truest love 
is that which chooses the plainest words to drive home guilt. 
The most earnest preacher of repentance is one who has been 
deep in the same evil. 

The last turn of thought in our lesson is the full declara- 
tion of the power of Christ’s name and of faith init. The 
double statement in verse 16 is remarkable, and is probably 
best understood as referring in the first clause to the faith of 
the apostles, and in the second to that of the cripple. Mark 
that “the name” is the agent of healing, and “faith in his 





name” the condition of his working. The relation of the 


‘apostles to Jesus is exactly expressed thereby. “The faith 


which is through him” does not seem to involve any dictum 
as to faith’s being Christ’s gift, but points to the “name” or 
manifestation of Jesus as being the occasion of faith. “Faith 
cometh by hearing ;” and when that name is flashed before 
the eye, it evokes trust by the exhibition of love and sacrifice. 
The lame man had seen but a fragment of the name; he 
only knew Jesus as able to heal him; but when that revela- 
tion was made in Peter’s words, his soul as well as his body 
leaped up to grasp it; and so his faith was through Jesus, 
and its issue was perfect soundness, manifest to all, The 
power of faith is not at all in itself, but solely in the name 
which it grasps.) The healing name can only heal when 
faith grasps it. According to faith will be healing. He who 
trusted Jesus to make him walk, walked. He who trusts 
Jesus to pardon and cleanse and keep and glorify is pardoned 
and cleansed and kept and glorified. 


* Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H, W. WARREN, D.D. 


A SPECIMEN MIRACLE. 

_ Many were the gigns of power. Observe : (1) during Pen- 
tecost they did not neglect the regular prayer-meeting (vy. 1). 
They will not in the ecstasy of heaven. (2.) Peter and John 
had not enriched themselves in the recent general distribu- 
tion (v. 6). | 

This sign was showed on a hard case of congenital lame- 
ness, of forty years’ standing. It was so bad that he had to be 
carried. 

The miracle was done out-doors in the presence of all the 
people who had long time seen and known him. 

It was complete. The lame man leaping up stood, went into 
the temple, walking, leaping, and shouting praises to God, 
He had perfect soundness. 

The great change was immediate and instantaneous. God 
never asks time for a specific work. Quickly can the judge 
say to the condemned criminal, “ You are pardoned.” Quicker 
can God say to asinning publican, “ You are made right.” This 
work is no tax on the power of Him who upholdeth all things 
by a word. 

But this was done for asign. Of what? Of the divinity 
of that Jesus they had just slain. Were they all convinced ? 
By no means, Some were grieved that any were convinced. 
It was an argument against them. The sign of the Son of man 
lighting the east could not have persuaded them, 

A man makes a cross or a autograph as a sign of himself, 
But how little is the sign compared with the man. This 
healed man is only a sign of the Prince of life, the Holy One, 
the Just, the raised from the dead. But it is not asone toa 
million, Christ is the Great Physician, not of bodies merely, 
but of souls. Is there any congenital or acquired lameness or 
deficiency of power? He can make short work of a cure, 

University Park, Oolo. . 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Peter and John were going up into the temple at the hour of 
prayer (v.1). There are persons who claim to be so full of 
piety that they have no need to give any prominence to par- 
ticular places, orto particular hours, for their part in wor- 
ship. They say that no one time, nor any one place, is bet- 
ter than another to them for prayer or praise. They can get 
just as near to God, and just as satisfactorily, in their own 
homes as in any man-made temple; and they have no more 
need to pray in their bed-chamber at morning and at evening 
than in their places of business at mid-day. But Peter and 
John were not of this sort. They recognized the value of set 
times and places for worship; yet we may believe that they 
were not any less ready to pray and praise at other times and 
elsewhere, on account of this. Indeed, from what we know 
of the piety of Peter and John, in comparison with the piety 
of those persons who have no special time or«place for wor- 
ship, it looks as if Peterand John had the better idea on this 
point. 

A certain man that was lame from his mother’s womb was car- 
ried, whom they laid daily atthe<loor of the temple (v. 2). That 
day probably seemed to that poor cripple like every other 
day of his life, but it was a very different day from any he 
had ever known. God’s richest blessing for him was just 
before him now; but he had no thought or hope of it. And 
that is the way with a great many of God’s children. If they 
judge of their future by their past, it is not nearly so bright 
as if judged by the power and the goodness of God. Faith is 
a better guide than experience to the child of God. Whatever 
it is best for us to have, we can have, even if all our life thus 
far has passed without a gleam of its possibility. Not what! 
God has done for us hitherto, but what God can do for us 
now, or in the future, ought to be the standard of our faith, 
and the measure of our expectations. 

Peter said, Silver and gold have I none ; but what I have, that 





giwe I thee (v. 6). It is a great deal better to have no silver 
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and gold, and have a willingness to give, than to have plenty 
of both silver and gold, without a willingness to part with 
them. [!t is better for the one who needs help, and it is bet- 
ter for the one who can give help. Perhaps if Peter and 
John had had lots of money, they would have looked straight 
ahead and pushed through that beautiful door, hurrying in 
to pray, without stopping to give attention to that persistent 
and life-long cripple; “ because, you know, rich folks have 
so many calls onthem that they must shut down somewhere!” 
It is well for that cripple that Peter and John were not over- 
stocked with silver and gold; and it is well for him also that 


* they were willing to give him such help as they could give. 


Even rich men couldn’t be expected to do more than that, 
He entered with them into the temple, walking, and leaping, and 
praising God (vy. 8). It certainly was right for that man to 
praise God at such atime. Most men would have been able 
to see a bright side to the providence which he rejoiced 
over. But, after all, there is no such display of grace in that 
man’s praising God as in the songs of rejoicing which went 
up from Paul and Silas, with their feet in the stocks, and 
their backs smarting from the scourge, in their Philippi 
prison-cell at midnight. God had not changed since the 
cripple lay poor and helpless at the temple entrance. God 
was as deserving of praise then as now. It is a good thing to 
give thanks unto the Lord when we have some fresh gift 
from him that we have been longing for; but it is even a 
better thing to give thanks unto the Lord when our praise 
of him is for “hat he is, and for what we can trust him for, 
rather than for what! we already have from him in the line of 
our selfish longings. You, perhaps, have been able to walk 
and leap for a great many years. Have you been thanking 
God for it all this time? Why shouldn’t you be as grateful 
for the use of your limbs as,if you had once been a cripple? 
All the people saw him, .. and they were filed with wonder and 
amazement (vs. 9,10). Yes, they were filled with wonder and 
amazement; but it doesn’t appear that they were filled with 


faith, Miracles are sure to attract attention. They would 


never fail to draw a crowd, and to excite wondering comment. 
But the seeing of miracles, or the hearing about them, does 
not necessarily, nor commonly, lead the seers and the hearers 
to a personal submission to, and trust in, Him by whose power 
the miracles are wrought. One sermon by Peter, inspired of 
the Holy Spirit, was followed by the conversion of “three 
thousand souls;” but this miracle of Peter and John in heal- 
ing the man who was a cripple from his birth doesn’t seem 
to have resulted in the conversion of the thousandth part of 
the number hopefully reached through that sermon. Yet 
the people whe saw the miracle “were filled with wonder 
and amazement,” and “all the people ran together ... 
greatly wondering.” If we want wonder and amazement on 
the part of the people, and want to see all the people running 
together, full of wonder, we ought to long and pray for 
miracles; but if we want souls saved, we had better long and 
pray for preachers filled with the Holy Spirit, to preach like 
Peter. Wonder and amazement are good enough in their 
way, but they are not so good as soul-saving. 

Why fasten ye your eyes on us, as though by our own power or 
godliness we had made him to walk? (v.12.) There are pastors 
and evangelists and teachers who would be likely to take some 
credit to themselves for such a cure as this; but that was not 


‘the way of Peter and John. And why should it be any man’s 


way? All good is from God, and to God be all the glory. 
The greatest gift of God is the gift of Jesus Christ his Son to 
be onr Savior: ; and if our Saviour gives ys the privilege of 
telling others of his readiness to save them as he saves us, are 
we to claim the credit of this proffer of salvation? We can 
never by our power or our godliness make any lame man to 
walk; and if, indeed, we know of one who can do this, let us 
give him the praise who compasses this wonder. 


Philadelphic. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


If any one of those men who stood with Peter on that night 
in which the Master was betrayed, and heard him swear that 
he never knew the man, had been present on this occasion, 
and seen him work this miracle, how astonished he would 
have been! He could hardly have believed his senses. How 
is it possible that this could be the same man? Yet this was 
none other than that same swearing liar. How was this pos- 
sible? It was possible only because this same fisherman had, 
between the two occurrences, received power from on high. 
This was what the Master had promised ; and, when the dis- 
ciples waited, as ie had bidden them to do, they were endued 
with divine power, and in that strength they were able to do 
wonders. In more modern phraseology, Peter had got a 
blessing. If this had not been the case, he might have tried 
and tried again to heal that cripple, and he would have ended 
as he began. But this man was not alone in this experience; 
for all the holy men of old who ever did anything wonderful 
for God always began in the same way. They always got 
their power from on high, and only then were they able to 
do anything for the Lord. So, too, with you and me. If we 
want to be really useful in this world, we must first receive 





power from Him who alone can give it. To run on: his ser- 
vice without that power, is to run in vain. I fear there are 
many Sunday-school teachers who wonder why they are not 
more successful; and it is just here that the secret of their 
failure lies, They have not yet got power from God for their 
work, So, too, with the scholars. What we need to learn in 
this lesson, in the first place, is that, to do any good in this 
world, we must first get a blessing ourselves. 

As soon as Peter got a rich blessing, he began to be a bless- 
ing to others. This is apparent from the story of the lesson 
to-day. Poor as poverty was this man, as the world calls 
wealth, yet he gave that cripple what no doctor nor million- 
aire could give him. I knowa rich man to-day who is much 
troubled with rheumatism; and, if any doctor could guarantee 
him a cure, I know not how many thousands of dollars he 
would willingly give that physician. But here was a man giv- 
ing that which money could not buy, and doing it for nothing. 

Now, the miraculous power of the apostles is a thing of the 
past, and God does not give to believers this miraculous power 
any more. Remember, on that account we need not say that 
we have indeed received a blessing from God, but we \have 
no blessing that we can give to others. If you have really 
got a spiritual blessing from God, then you have it in your 
power to give a much richer blessing to others than Peter 
gave that day tothe lame man. Every believer should bea 
perennial fountain of blessing to this world. Some are. But 
the majority are not. How are some men a blessing to 
others? Why, every preacher who preaches the truth as it 
isin Christ is a greater blessing to those who accept his 
teachings than Peter was to this man; for by this miracle 
Peter only touched the body of the man, while the preaching 
of a man like Paton, in the New Hebrides, is a blessing to 
body, mind, and soul, of all those who accept his teaching. 
Can a family in the Five Points or the North End be totally 
transformed by the influence of a devoted Christian man or 
woman? Certainly; for this has been done again and again. 
I have seen it\done, and I have done it myself. Why, then, 
are not Christians more of a blessing to this poor world? 
Simply because the blessing they have got is so small that it 
is hardly enough for them alone, not to speak of others. In- 
stead of the “ fulness of blessing,” they get only a few drops, 
and then run away to enjoy themselves in this world. This 
is why they are no source of blessing to others. The world 
would be almost as well off without them as it is with them. 
But a Moody, or a Spurgeon, or a Mills,—why, these are the 
greatest blessings that this world ever sees. And why should 
not you and I be among those who have so rich a-blessing 
that they have enough for themselves, and some to spare? 

Now if this Peter, of whom we have been talking, had 
been the same man spirituaily as that one who denied his 
Master, he would have been in the greatest danger of getting 
spiritually proud over his great success with the lame man. 
Over and over again the old Peter had given way to this 
temptation of pride. Every teacher who knows anything 
about this apostle knows this. But in this case he did not 
fall in any degree into this snare. And why? Because he 
did not take to himself any credit for the power that he had 
just used, In fact, when the people were inclined to think 
too much of Peter, and too little of God, he turned their 
thoughts in the right direction, and distinctly told them that 
it was not by his power, but by the power of Jesus’ name, 
that this wonderful miracle had been wrought. So he gave 
glory to God. See the three things, then, that he did. He 
got a blessing, he gave a blessing, and he gave glory to the 
right One. The first and last he got from, and gave to, God; 
the second he gave to man. 

This is always the true attitude of the believer. He gets 
from God all that he has that is worth having. Then he 
gives a part of this gift to his fellow-men, and at the same 
time he gives the glory to his Fatherin heaven. This keeps 
him humble; for as soon as he begins to take any glory to 
himself, he is in danger of losing all the blessing that he got 
at the start. This is why some Christians who start well 
fail; for they get proud, and then God takes away their 
strength, as he did that of Samson, and they fall a snare to 
their adversaries. Have you any blessing from God? Be 
sure that you impart a portion of it to others; and then be 
sure that you give God all the glory. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Peter and John.—Ask some questions to find what the chil- 
dren remember of these two disciples as individuals, and any 
special events connected with them during their three years 
with Jesus. Who preached the notable sermon on the day 
of Pentecost? How many that day were added to the num- 
ber of those who believed in Christ? Peter and John, like 
their Master, were true to every duty and form of worship, 
and, like him, they loved the temple at Jerusalem. One day, 
soon after the day of Pentecost, they were going to the tem- 
ple at the hour of evening prayer, three o’clock in the after- 
noon, the time when the people went to pray while the priest 
offered sacrifices on the altar, 





A Lame Beggar.—As Peter and John came to one of the 
courts of the temple and to a great brass gate called the 
Beautiful gate, they saw a lame man lying there. He was 
forty years old, and had never walked a step, never could 
even stand. Some friends, who could do nothing besides to 
provide for his wants, brought him every day to a public 
place where passers-by would drop money in his hand as he 
stretched it out silently begging for help. What place could 
be better for him to beg than in a spot where people on the 
way to pray could not fail to notice him? And, besides that, 
the law commanded all who worshiped God to pity and help 
the suffering and the poor. Who was it who always had 
compassion for helpless, weak, or troubled ones? Peter and 
John stopped and looked at the lame man; they spoke to 
him ; “ Look on us,” they said. He leoked, and, no doubt, 
held out his hand expecting to receive money. But Peter 
said, “Silver and gold have I none; but what I have, that give 
I thee.’ What did Peter have for the beggar? Something of 
far more value than money. While the lame man wondered, 
Peter said, “ In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up 
and walk.” He took him by the right hand, and raised him 
up. Could tht helpless man have obeyed of his own will? 
Forty years and never a step, and, at a word of command; 
could he rise and walk? Immediately, quickly, strength 
passed into the ankles and feet which had been worse than 
useless, a dragging weight ; but at these few words they were 
niade strong. In whose name did Peter bid him rise? Did 
he know Jesus of Nazareth? It is not likely that Jesus had 
seen him as he used to go in and out. of the temple-courts; 
for he would never have passed him by without helping him. 
But, no doubt, the beggar had heard of Jesus, of the wonders 
he had done. Perhaps when he had heard of the crowds who 
followed to hear his words, he sighed, and wished that he too 
might follow; but he could not rise, and no crutch or staff 
could be of any use to him. 

Into the Temple.—The words of the old prophet were ful- 
filled. Long years before, he told of the day coming when 
wonders should be done in the name of the Messiah; then, 
he said, “shall the lame man leap as an hart.” With joyful, 
quick motion the lame man, leaping up, stood, and began to 
walk. Where ought his thankful steps first to go? Where 
were Peter and John going? He went with them “into the 
temple, walking, and leaping, and praising God.” Did he 
praise Peter and John? He understood in whose name Peter 
bade him rise up and walk. Perhaps he had heard of a help- 
less man once lying at a pool not far away, waiting to be helped 
into the water, whom Jesus cured by a word. He was glad 
to go into the temple and give thanks to God; to walk there 
was something for which he never dreamed or dared to hope. 

The Wondering People—They saw him walking; they all 
knew him; day after day, year after year, he had lain in his 
rags somewhere in sight, begging of those who passed; now 
they looked, and he held Peter and John by the hand as he 
walked and thanked God. They wondered and followed, 
pressing close, until quite a crowd filled Solomon’s porch, 
staring at the man and the apostles. 

Peter’s Talk to the People—Peter asked the crowding peo- 
ple why they wondered, why they gazed and stared at them, 
as if by their own power they had made this man to walk.” 
Did they claim to be holier than others‘because in Jesus’ 
name they had done this? Peter spoke of God, the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; how the Jews loved these names, 
and every true-hearted Jew liked to: speak of the one true 
God as “the God of our fathers.” Peter told them that he 
had glorified his Son Jesus. Was it not showing his glory 
when even his name could cure disease? Peter was not afraid 
to say, “ Jesus whom ye delivered up and denied in the pres- 
ence of Pilate, when he was determined to let him go.” He 
reminded them how they refused to release Jesus the Holy 
One, and chose a murderer, how they killed the Prince of 
life, but that they, the apostles, were witnesses that God 
raised him from the dead, The people could not deny a word, 
and now the proof of Jesus’ power was before tiem in the 
sight of this man whom they all knew. 

Faith in His Name.—In the golden text, what does Peter 
say made this man strong? Was he truly cured for the rest 
of his life? Would they ever see him again by the roadside 
begging, or lying in wretchedness by the Beautiful gate? 
Could he walk to the temple again the next day, the next 
month or year? Would he be well after the apostles left 
him? Peter spoke of his “ perfect soundness.” There was 
no mistake, the man who had always been a cripple was cured 
and sound in body. It was because he believed in Christ 
Jesus; for faith in his name had made him well. Will faith 
in him give perfect soundness to the soul ? 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
CANON OF DURHAM, 

A Certarn Man THAT Was LAme.—Every visitor to the 
East for the first time must be pained and shocked at the dis- 
play of misery, deformity, and disease which meets his eye 
at the entrance of every city, and especially about the gate- 
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ways of all public buildings, mosks, and churches, and around 
the wells. He may well fancy himself among a population 
of blind men, lepers, and cripples. However, he has seen the 
worst ; for all the suffering of the place isin public. In lands 
where hospitals and refuges are unknown, and where there is 
no state aid for poverty and disease of any kind, begging is 
an absolute necessity, and does not even imply any degrada- 
tion. And this begging is regulated and systematized. The 
helpless and the crippled are placed in the most frequented 
thoroughfares. They do not change their posts, which, by 
some prescription or long usage, appear to be recognized as 
the rightful possession of the holder; and then they ejacu- 
late their piteous appeal to each passer-by, just as leper or 
blind man did to Jesus of Nazareth as he passed by. The 
lepers are always outside the walls, and at some distance apart 
from other mendicants, as we may see to-day at Jerusalem, 
where they sit some little way outside the Jaffa’and Damas- 
cus gates, and by the Pool of Siloam. Every helpless cripple 
has some friends who will carry him to his accustomed seat 
in the morning, and, when they return from work at sunset, 
will carry him back to his hovel, while the'lepers crawl back 
to their sheds, usually attached to the outside of the city wall. 
The duty of alms-giving is recognized and largely practiced 
by all religions in the East; in the case of the rich, by regu- 
lar daily doles. Most wealthy Moslems, on their daily visit 
to the mosk, distribute a very small coin to each beggar as 
they pass; or, in the case of very great men, are followed by 
a seryant, who places 4 quarter farthing in each bowl held 
out before the sufferer. Nor are the very poorest backward 
in liberally recognizing the claim of the leper and the blind. 
Fortunate indeed was the lame man who could in the days 
of the glory of Herod’s Temple secure a platform close to one 
of its principal gates. 
The College, Durham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. » 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Lyre (vs. 1-3).—Why does it say “went up” to the 
temple? (Psa. 2:6.) Why did not the gift of the Holy 
Spirit permit them to dispense with the formal worship in 
the temple? When were the hours of prayer? (Psa. 55: 17; 
Dan. 6:10.) When was the ninth hour? How old was this 
man? (Acts 4:22.) If Christ’s power can as easily cure life- 
long evils as recent ones, why is it that tlie first are so séldom 
healed? Where was the Beautiful gate? How may asinner 
be laid daily in the way of help? (2 Kings 4:32:33.) What 
was the Old Testament teaching in regard to charity ? (Deut. 
14: 28,29; 15: 7,11; 26:12, 13.) When only isit a degra- 
dation to ask alms? Why are Christian people and church- 
goers most begged from? How is this one of their greatest 
blessings? (Acts 20 : 35.) * 

2. Looxine (vs. 4, 5).—What shows that the cripple was 
a religious man? (v. 8.) What, then, may Peter have seen 
as he fastened his eyes upon him? (Acts14:9.) Why would 
indiscriminate healing be a curse? What shows that the 
cripple did not look for healing? (v. 5.) Why must we 
usually look on some man first, before we can see our true 
and divine Healer? Why do those who ask for right things 
in the right way always get more than they ask? (Eph. 
3:20; Matt. 6 : 32,33.) What connection is there between 
the extent of God’s gifts to us and the extent of our expecta- 
tion of them? 

8. Leaprna (vs. 6-8).—Why is it best that a preacher 
should not be wealthy? What advantages has a rich 
preacher? How did Peter know “what he had”? (Acts 
2:43.) What in verse 6 shows that Peter's “I have” was 
not egotistic? How are Christians to estimate their spiritual 
powers, in comparison with the world’s material powers? 
(Heb. 11 : 33, 34; Matt. 17: 20.) Why did Peter add (v. 6) 
“of Nazareth”? (John 1:46; 19:19.) What simiJar mira- 
cle is recorded of Christ ? (Luke 5 : 18-26.) What spiritual 
miracles like this is the gospel accomplishing daily? What 
physical miracles like this is Christian civilization working? 
What features of this account betray the physician? What 
are we to answer when Christ bids us to do seemingly im- 
possible things? (Phil.4:13.) Why should there be “ prais- 
ing God” in all our walking, though we have never, been 
cripples? Why-did the cured man turn tothe temple? Why 
do we not take our joys to God as often as our sorrows? 

4. WonDERING (vs. 9-11).—“ All what people” saw him? 
(Acts 4: 16.) Why should we seek to give publicity to the 
wonders God does for us? (Acts 21:19, 20.) Why only 
should a man, after he has received spiritual healing, wish 
others to recall his past evil condition? (Psa. 40: 2, 3.) 
What is to be said of such a conversion if the new life does 
not amaze people, but runs on like the old? (Matt. 9 : 17.) 
Why did the restored man hold Peter and John? What 
similar attitude must be, taken by one who is spiritually 
healed? (Prov. 4:13.) Where, and what, was Solomon’s 
_ porch? What argument as to the date of the book is based 
on the words “is called”? (v. 11.) 


5. Testiryine (vs. 12-16).—How does the Bible use the 
word “answered”? (v. 12.) What are some of the true 
marvels of religious experience at which we do not wonder, 
but should? What temptatioris to pride beset the religious 
worker? What experiences and reflections should make 
him humble? ‘ In what different ways may a Christian give 
God the glory of. what he does? Why, and where, is Christ 
called the “servant” (v. 13, Rev. Ver.) of God? (Isa. 42:1; 
Matt. 12:18.) How was Christ glorified in Peter’s deed? 
(John 17 : 4, 10, 22.) How may we add to Christ’s glory? 
How did the Jews deny Christ? (John 19:15.) How did 
Pilate strive to release Christ ? (John 19:4.) Who was the 
murderer the Jews desired ? (Mark 15:7.) How, and when, 
may it be said of us too that we slay Jesus? (Heb. 6: 4-6.) 
Who is the murderer we prefer before him? (John 8 : 44.) 
In what senses is Christ the “ prince of life” ? (1 Cor. 15 : 20; 
John 1:4.) Why was the witnessing of the disciples so 
prominently a witnessing of the resurrection? (1 Cor. 15: 
12-19.) What does “name” signify in verse 16? How do 
men come to trust in mere names without faith? (Mark 
12:40; Luke 6: 46.) Why must even our faith be “by 
him”? (Heb, 12:2; Mark 9:24.) What errors are made 
when we seek to preserve our faith by our own strength ? 
How does faith give “ perfect soundness” to all men? (Jas. 
1: 3-8.) 
FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. What opportunity for performing a miracle was given 
to Peter and John? 2. What did Peter say when he cured 
the cripple? 3. What did Peter do also? 4. What was the 
effect of the cure upon the people? 5. What did Peter tell 
them was the real cause of the miracle? (golden text.) 
6. What different kinds of cripples do we meet every day? 
7. How may we cure them? 


Boston, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE. 
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“ What I have, that give I thee.” 





THINGS 
NAME 
GOOD 
GLORY 


SELF. | 
JESUS. | 
MEN. | 
GOD. 
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Do ALL IN THE NAME OF THE LORD JESUS. 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Sweet hour of prayer.” 
“When my final farewell to the world I have said.” 
** Look away to Jesus.” 
“ Arise, my soul, arise.’’ 
“ Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings.’’ 
“Take the name of Jesus with you.” 
* “ There is no name so sweet on earth.” 
** Jesus, thy name I love.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


How to walk by faith, is shown in this lesson ; and there is 
also shown the effect of such walking on those who observe it. 
All of us have-been lame from our birth, and all of us are 
told to rise up and walk in the name of Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth. If we will heed this call, and have faith in this name, 
our feet and ankle bones shall receive strength, and we can 


step. 

No matter how weak we have been, or how long we have 
been weak, if we trust our Saviour for strength we shall have 
strength. It is not a question of strength first and of faith 
afterwards; but it is first faith and then strength. This is as 
true now of every believing disciple as it was of the poor 
cripple at the door Beautiful, in the temple at Jerusalem. 

Such walking causes wonder to those who see it. It ought 
to cause faith in the name by which such walking is possible. 
There are wonders of this sort on every side to-day. 
pity that there are not more of them. 


It isa 








ADDED POINTS. 


What are your regular hours of daily prayer? ¢ 

Giving to the poor of what you have, according to their 
need, is a good preparation for asking from the Lord what 
you think you need. 

If you would speak words of help or cheer to another, ge’ 
his eye to begin with. ; 





A refusal of what we have looked for, may be but prelimi- 


stand and walk and leap, praising God at every breath and: 


nary to a better gift than we dared ask for. Let us have that’ 
in mind when God seems to refuse our petitions. 

When you would help a man, give him your hand. 

It is a good sign, when a nian who has had a blessing from 
God praises God tee it. But such a thing does not follow as 
a matter of course. 

For what is done by Christ for us, or in us, or through us, 
Christ deserves the glory. 

We may have done nothing for Christ, and yet have done 
something against Christ. 

In spite of all our shortcomings and of all our opposings, 
Christ is eternally triumphant. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


THE “DRAWING” INFLUENCE OF CITY 
CHURCHES. ' 


The “ drawing of the city ” has been a popular theme, 
usually in order to show the dangers that face young 
people who flock to it from village and country. But it 
devolves upon the churches of Christ in the city to make 
that drawing safe as well as strong,—believing, as they 
do, that if Christ be lifted up, if his grace be meade con- 
spicuous, if his loving welcome be spoken, he will draw 
all men unto himself. 

It was in this faith, doubtless, that the superintendent 
of the Bethany Congregational Mission of New York, 
Mr. Silas H. Paine, sent out the following circular-letter, 
last fall, to large numbers of Congregational ministers: 

BETHANY SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
10th Avenue, between 35th and 36th Streets. 
NEw York, October 12, 1891. 





DEAR Sir: 

Atethis season of the year many young men and women 
come from various parts of the country to this city seeking oceu- 
pation, or to study in the schools of art, music, theology, or 
science. These young people, coming from Christian churches, 
can be of great assistance in the various forms of mission work 
done here; and to engage in such work would probably be help- 
ful to them also, by the information and experience they would 
gain of this branch of Christian work, and by throwing them 
into the society of a circle of active Christian workers whose 
companionship might in some measure make up for the loss 
they sustain by absence from their homes. 

Bethany Church and Sunday-school is a mission enterprise 
supported by Broadway Tabernacle Congregational Church, 
the Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D., pastor. It has a pastor of 
its own, has regular preaching services Sunday morning and 
evening, a Sunday-school of twelve hundred members, a Society 
of Christian Endeavor, boys’ reading-room, girls’ sewing-school, 
libraries, cooking-classes, literary and other entertainments, 
ete. In connection with these and other departments of its 
work, there is always need and always opportunity for earnest 
men and women to find something to do, suited to their taste 
and talent. 

If any young people are now in this city from your church 
or circle of acquaintance, we invite you to give to them letters 
of introduction to our superintendent. Such letters can be pre- 
sented at the Sunday-school service, which commences at 2.45 
P. M.; and, whether the friends you send engage in work with 
us or not, they will be cordially received. 

Very truly yours, 
Sitas H. Paine, 
‘ Superintendent, 

In a recent letter, Mr. Paine says of his experience 
with it: “The circular-letter was sent out a little too 
late in the season to be most effective. It was, however, 
so far a success that it will be repeated on a larger scale, 
a month or two earlier, this season. It proved its use- 
fulness in more ways than one, It brought to our Sun- 
day-school perhaps a half-dozen workers, some of whom 
were exceptionally helpful; and it brought to our notice 
a much larger number who needed us as much as we 
needed them. Thousands of these young people come 
to this city every year who are absolute strangers here, 
without a friend, or even an acquaintance, with no other 
home than a six by eight room in some boarding-house, 
without fire, dimly lighted and scantily furnished. 
They come from pleasant homes in country towns, where 
they were not unimportant factors in church and social 
affairs,and the contrast between their loneliness here 
and the social life they have left is a source of tempta- 
tion as well as discouragement.” 

At the end of the circular letter there had been ap- 
pended this special word : 


NotE.—If, in regard to any young people to whom you may 
give such letters as are referred to above, there should be facts 
you would like to give, or suggestions you would like to make 
of special ways in which we can be helpful to them, a letter 
addressed to me at No. 170 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York, 
will be held as confidential, and acted upon as far as practicable. 


Regarding this “note” Mr. Paine says: “It was 





intended to open a way to helpfulness in these direc- 
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tions, and it was successful. I received from many 
pastors letters concerning young people of their con- 
gregations, which led to the opening of homes here 
where they might visit, and church pews which they 
might occupy, and social gatherings which they might 
enjoy. Much good resulted from the circulars in this 
way. I wish I could tell you, without violating personal 
confidences, some of the incidents connected with this 
part of the work which resulted of these circulars; 
for I am sure that others would be prompted by them to 
similar effort. In any large city the plan of work, and 
the circle of workers, in a mission Sunday-school, offers 
an opportunity of he)pfulness to these young people from 
other places which I am sure can be made of great mu- 
tual advantage.” . 

This method is capable of wide application; and Mr. 
Paine says ministers of the Baptist and Presbyterian 


churches have been asking for copies of the circular- 


letter, expressing their intention of giving it a similar 
use among the ministers of their denominations, Vari- 
ous phases of the same purpose may be seen in the 
methods of the national and international religious soci- 
eties, such as the Guilds and Friendly Societies, the 
Christian Endeavor organizations, the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, the Epworth Leagues, and the 
newly organized Baptist union of young people. These 
societies, and others like them, have their committees 
and systems for looking after strangers in the congrega- 
tion and neighborhood, and providing for the care of 
their own number who go to other places of study or 
residence. And long before these special forms of church 
life, the churches themselves, in their broad plans, have 
always aimed at such a watch and care over the coming 
and the going people of God. The idea is old enough, 
and no duty is more important, but how to achieve this 
purpose practically has always been a serious question. 
Mr. Paine’s letter is valuable as one of the means to 
this end. 





NOTICES TO SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS. 


The system of furnishing substitute teachers in the 
East Baptist Sunday-school of Lynn, Massachusetts, is 
given by Mr. Warren M. Breed, the assistant superin- 
tendent. This school has five substitutes chosen for 
each of the four Sundays of the month, and special pro- 
vision is made where there is a fifth Sunday, “The 
substitute list is not posted publicly, though it is open to 
the inspection of the teachers as often as they wish to 
consult it. The plan works admirably,” he says. “There 
are no refusals, and there is no need of urging an unwill- 
ing worker.” A reminder of this kind is given in due 
time, by mail or otherwise : 

EAST BAPTIST SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BIBT, cvintnser'vecnss esepnces 189 
DEAR FRIEND: 


We shall expect you to be ready to act as a substi- 
tute teacher next Sunday, ............... ssssseee, if meeded. 
Faithfully yours, 


There is also a form for a record, or report,—a ruled 
sheet of note-paper, on this plan: 


EAST BAPTIST SABBATH-SCHOOL. 





EUs thcectes cn c0cc00 AD 
SVBSTITUTES FOR THE Day. 


TETTTT TI eE TIT et ieee eee er) 
CREE EOEEe BERR EEE EE EEE EEE ER EEEEED FEEEEEES OEE EEEEE HEE EEEEES HEHEHE HER EEE 
SORE O Ee CREE RE EEE Ee FERRERS EEE REED CHEETOS Berens HE EEEE HE EEED HERE E SEES 

CORRE EEE HEE E Ee TERRE REE CERES EEE SHEE EEEEE HERES HEHE HOHE REESE OEE EES 


PRR OEEEEE eee Ee ERE EE EERE E REEEEEEEE CH REEe HEREEEEE FEES ERETE HO HEHE Hee 


CLass How CARED For. 


TEACHERS ABSENT. 
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If a substitute teacher is absent on the Sunday as- 
signed, the invitation or notice is repeated in this form, 
by mail, on a postal card : 

EAST BAPTIST SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


BID. wevtdbtiinrere gre DOD: « 
DEAR FRIEND: 


We shal! expect you to be ready to act as a substitute 
teacher next Sunday, ......... ......006 ccscssees sesseeeee soveeeeesdlf Meeded, 
You have been assigned to the........... Sunday of the month, 
but owing to your absence on that day, we shall depend upon 
you as an extra substitute next Sunday, if needed. 
Faithfully yours, 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—@——— 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


It is not feasible, in this column, to give fle leading 
American magazines regular or perfunctory reviews 
month by month; nor, indeed, do all their issues deserve 
mention in a critical department noticing none but 
selected publications. Their average excellence and 
interestingness, however, continue to be one of the con- 
spicuous features of the American periodical press, and 
should not be ignored by those who recognize how large 
a proportion of the better class of current literature first 
sees the light in the pages of the monthlies, It is said 
that the circulation of either one of two American maga- 
zines in England is now larger than that of all the Eng- 
lish monthlies here,—a fact that reminds the reader that 
America has long been an international emitter, as well 
as receiver, in popular periodical literature. This increase 
of circulation in Great Britain has not been due to any 
special catering to English tastes; for our leading month- 
lies have followed the original course long since marked 
out for themselves, and are read, ubique gentium, because 
they deserve to be. It would be a lingering remnant of 
provincial pride to boast of this reversal of former de- 
pendence upon London presses; it is a wiser statement 
to declare that good reading of any kind, and any source, 
is now welcome to all parts of the English-reading pub- 
lic. Probably the chief reason for the extensive circula- 
tion of American magazines abroad is because they have, 
at home, a wider constituency of buyers than exists around 
the magazines of England, and that they therefore pos- 
sess so ample revenues that, by their generous expendi- 
tures for artistic or literary features, they can retain the 
lead they have taken. 

Without undertaking to present detailed reviews of 
the latest issues of our four chief illustrated magazines, 
a few salient features of their recent numbers should 
here be mentioned, The Cosmopolitan, of late, has 
attracted new attention because of the assumption by 
Mr. Howells of its co-editarship. The principal changes 
whicl have appeared since his accession have been the 
dropping of the regular literary and sociological depart- 
ments at the end of the magazine, and the increase’ in 
the number of well-known contributors of articles of 
solid literary merit. It begins to look as though The 
Cosmopolitan, under the former editor of The Atlantic 
Montlily, were to’ restore some of the traditions and 
achievements of the early days of that periodical. Thus 
the July number has among its contributors James Rus- 
sell Lowell, Henry James, Thomas Sergeant Perry, 
Edward Everett Hale, and Edith M. Thomas, of the 
Atlantic’s old staff; while its list of titles includes such 
themes as The Literary Independence of the United 
States, and The Latest Literary Fashion in France,— 
doubly welcome in days when too many of the “reviews” 
pay undue attention to “timely” papers by men and 
women of no literary standing or skill. / 

The first-named of these two papers possesses decided 
interest and value. Its author, Professor Brander Mat- 
thews of Columbia College, first reminds his readers of 
the old days of colonialism, or provincialism, or both, 
in the attitude of the United States toward England, 
which days were prolonged by the absence of any inter- 
national copyrightsystem ; and then he traces the changes 
which have brought a time of which he can say, “‘ Ameri- 
can authors are now writing for their fellow-countrymen 
and about their fellow-countrymen.” He quotes from 
Oliver Wendell Holmes a witty account of the Autocrat’s 
childish difficulties with the English juveniles on which 
the was wont to feed his boyish mind,—story-books 
abounding in cowslips, red-streaks, larks, nightingales, 
thatched cottages, parsons, beadles, green-grocers, and 
other objects unfamiliar to the youthful American, pro- 
ducing an effect “like putting a picture of Regent's Park 
on one side of a stereoscope and a picture of Boston 
Common on the other, and trying to make one of theme 


The end was that we all grew up with a mental squint | 


which we could never get rid of. We saw the lark and 
the cowslip and the rest on the printed page with one 
eye, the bobolink and the buttercup and so on, with the 
other, in nature.” So it was all along the line up to the 
day of Cooper’s wretched novel, Precaution, making be- 
lieve to be English in authorship, scenes, and characters. 
Professof Matthews, instead of confining himself to gen- 
eralities, is largely statistical; thus he shows that while 
a leading New York publishing house issued in 1861 
fourteen books of English authorship and seven of 
American, in 1891 it published twenty-seven British and 
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standing, making a specialty of American books, was 
accustomed thirty years ago to publish American 
and English works in about equal numbers; while last 
year it “sent forth ten times as many American books 
as it did British.” It has for some time been apparent, 
in the development of general literature, that the local 
market in any country demands two things: the restating 
of the old world-truths in contemporary form, by its 
own writers; and the delineation of its real life by true 
literary artists, When either, or both, of these things 
can show large literary excellence, a foreign public may 
also be secured; thus the local and the ecumenical in 
literature may combine in a result of perennial value. 

Scribner’s Magazine is just now adding to its previous 
services in philanthropy the publication of a carefully 
written and well-illustrated series on the poor of our 
great cities. The general theme is of course not new: it 
is more than thirty years since The New York Illustrated 
News effectively portrayed the vulgarity and the crime 
of “the background of civilization” in New York City ; 
but such pictures, whether by pen or pencil, must be re- 
drawn every little. while, especially in days like these, 
when sociology is almost the most conspicuous of studies, 
and when the immigfant problem so loudly calls for set- 
tlement. In the July Scribner’s, Major Joseph Kirkland, 
in the fourth article of the series, writes of his sights and 
experiences Among the Poor of Chicago. 

The Century, in its June issue, commemorated in sev- 
eral articles the late Roswell Smith, to whom the remarka- 
ble business success of The Century and St. Nicholas was 
chiefly due. Mr. Smith was an earnest friend of educa- 
tion and of organized Christianity ; and his modest work 
but large gifts for Berea College, Kentucky, and his self- 
sacrificing toils for the American Tract Society and the 
‘Congregational Club of New York and vicinity, attest 
the fact that those who are busiest in one field are often 
most efficient in others. Nor is it to be forgotten that 
there is no obsciite connection between such philan- 
thropic enterprises as Kennan’s Siberian tour,—or the 
promotion of good inter-state feeling by the publication 
of the ‘‘ Great South” series of articles which Mr. Smith 
suggested for his magazine,—and the interest he person- 
ally took in good work in religion and education. Busi- 
ness zeal and a love of one’s fellow-man ought not to be 
separated in the conduct of a magazine, or any other 
enterprise. 

Two of our monthlies are now serially printing careful 
critical studies of important divisions of literature. In 
The Century the publication of Mr. E. C. Stedman’s 
Johns Hopkins lectures on The Nature and Elements of 
Poetry has reached its fourth chapter; review of the 
series will best be postponed until its symmetrical issue 
in a book. Harper’s Magazine, never behind its best 
contemporaries in interest, value, or variety, was for- 
tunate enough to secure the late James Russell Lowell’s 
lectures on Shakespeare’s contemporaries in Elizabethan 
literature. Marlowe is the subject of the paper in the 
July number; it is written with that combination of 
sagacity and naturalness which makes Mr. Lowell’s prose, 
at its best, so readable and instructive. Here, too, as in 
some of the articles mentioned above, one is pleasantly 
reminded that not all magazines deem political, economic, 
or descriptive papers the sole fit diet of their patrons, 
but remeniber that literature, pure and simple, is likely 
to be the most pleasurable, as it is the most enduring, of 
all arts. Indeed, Mr. Curtis's Easy Chair papers and 
Mr. Warner’s Editor’s Study meditations are enough in 
themselves to give a literary flavor to any number of 
Harper’s, a magazine never so good as now. 





The tithe—Personality—of a volume of sermons by the 
Rev. 8. R. Fuller, minister of the Episcopal Church in 
Malden, Massachusetts, attracts attention at the start, 
and the various discourses do not disappoint the reader 
in essentials, The sermons are printed from steno- 
graphic reports. The author’s style is sententious rather 
than fluent, and occasionally’ becomes hard to under- 
stand There can be no question, however, that he has 
thought, in a way both earnest and original, on his 
general themes of the right development of man’s true 
self; the success of Christ considered as that of one who 
lived his own life in the largest sense, while sacrificing 
it for others ; the acceptance of God’s perennial spiritual 
gifts to his children ; reconciliation to God by apprehen- 
sion of God; the relations between the vital and the 
spiritual ; the church of history; the saints and heroic 
characters of Bible days; and the unending progressive- 
ness of revelation in the soul. Mr. Fuller’s idea of 
ecclesiastical institutions is broadly comprehensive, and 
is based upon the upbuilding of character by direct com- 
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institutions. Therefore his book, while in 

no sense polemic, is essentially Protestant 

(or catholic with a small ¢), and will be as 

acceptable outside his own communion as 

within it.- It should be added that he is 

more inclined to dwell upon the possibili- 

ties of development of God-given germs of 
goodness, than upon predispositions to evil 

or compulsions of divine ordinance, of 
heredity, or of environment. “ Personal- 

ity,” he says, “is the highest achievement 

in human life. To be yourselfis the highest 

conceivable attainmept,—to be yourself 
and live as God lives.” This sentence 

illustrates the author’s almost siartling 

way of summarizing Christ’s teaching, and 

of passing over intermediate steps in argu- 

ment.——Some slight similarity exists be- 

tween this book and the Rev. Dr. Emory 
Miller’s volume,—also bearing an original 

title— The Evolution of Love. The his- 
torical development of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, the spiritual and formal elements 
of religion in the world, the author avers 
to be as great and as constant a sign of 
divine affection for man as those which are 
visible in the maintenance and creation of 
the universe of physical things or forces. 
Like Mr. Fuller, though in a verbose rather 
than a proverbial style, he lays stress upon 
thesuicidal character of neglect of spiritual 
perceptions, opportunities, and duties, and 
urges man to perceive, to welcome, and to 
adopt, that love which, in the slow but 
mighty development of eternal plans for 
redemption and character-building in man, 
lies atthe foundation of faith and works. 
Some pages intimate an inclination to 
dwell upon a thought that has never 
ceased to puzzle some Christians of many 
churches: whether God may not mean 
that spiritual life be earned, or permit 
those who fail to earn it to drop away into 
a death that is practically a cessation of 
being, a loss of an opportunity of which 
the individual proved unworthy. (Per- 
sonality. 7454 inches, cloth, pp. iii, 302. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, &Co. Price, 
$1.25.—The Evolution of Love. 7} 5} 
inches, cloth, pp. 346, Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


Some years ago abook with the striking 
title Gospels of Yesterday was found to 
justify the novelty of its name by the fresh- 
ness of its contents. But it was not ex- 
actiy in the field of Scripture exegesis that 
one expected next to meet the Rev. 
Robert A. Watson, the author of that 
book. He has written, however, two no- 
table volumes for the Expositor’s Bible, 
—the first dealing with Judges and Ruth, 
and the second with The Book of Job. 
Both are full of matter, and nearly every 
page contains something one would like 
to quote. That on Job assigns somewhat 
a late date for the great epic. From re- 
semblances to the earlier part of Isaiah, 
and the complete absence of the conc&p- 
tion of vicarious suffering which occurs 
ins the later chapters, Dr. Watson infers 


Ahat the book dates from the time of the 


Captivity, and is the work of some exile, 
who fled into the Arabian deserts after 
the ruin of Samaria, and there fell in with 
the tradition about Job, a sheikh prob- 
ably of the oasis Jauf, lying about two 
hundred miles eust of Petra, and also 
came into contact with the “religious 
caste or school of Teman,” to which Jere- 
miah ‘and Obadiah refer. In these cir- 
cumstances this writer worked out his 
great poem, which is at once theology and | 


A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
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did not himsélf belong to the region and 
the people of which he wrote. The 
parallelisms in Isaiah may just as well 
have arisen through the prophet using 
the poet, as the converse. And that an 
exile of the Northern Kingdom, flying 
into Arabia B,C. 722, would carry with 
him the prophecies of Isaiah of Jerusa- 
lem, seem not highly probable. There is 
much to be said for Dean Plumptre’s view 
that Job, like the two last chapters of 
Proverbs, is of the South country, and was 
written by one of the Bene-Kedem (“ Chi'- 
dren of the East”) to whom Job belonged. 
The chief difficulty in the way of this 
assumption, the close approximation of 
the language to Hebrew, is removed by 
the discovery of the Moabite Stone. 
(7}><5} inches, pp. viii, 416. New York: 
Price, $1.50.) 


The West Roxbury Sermons of Theodore 
Parker, preached in- his-suburban Airst 
parish between 1837 and 1848, and now 
first printed, are a modest addition to the 
historical literature of religious thought 
in New England. Parker’s well-known 
humanitarian view of Christ was early an- 
nounced, and these sermons will not 
modify either the friendly or the hostile 
view taken of the noted preacher during 
his lifetime or since. All will now be 
likely to agree that the element of poetry 
in Parker’s nature and in his prose style, 
and the earnest desire he showed to pro- 
mote rectitude of conduct and loftiness of 
ideal, are the things which should most 
be valued in these pages. (7$><5} inches, 
cloth, pp. xxii, 235. Boston: RoDerts 
Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Beginning with the current (July) num- 
ber, Babyhood will henceforth be known 
by thé name of The Mother's Nursery 
Guide. This publication has justly won 
its way into household favor, since it be- 
gan, more than eight years ago, as it occu- 
pies a safe middle ground between pro- 
fessional technicality and amateurishness, 
Its various departments sweep a wide 
range of topics connected with the 
physical, mental, and moral rearing and 
training of infants and young children. 
The editorial counsel offered to inquiring 
parents is usually marked by a strong 
common sense as well as technical medi- 
cal knowledge, on the one hand, and a 
sympathetic insight into the deeper prob- 
lems of child-nature, on the other. One 
has only to look through the departments 
of “The Mother’s Parliament” and “ Na- 
sery Problems” to see what a laméntable 
amount of dense ignorance there is on the 
part of parents, teachers, and nurses, and 
therefore how great the need for sucha 
journal as The Mothers’ Nursery Guide 


aims to be. Published by the Babyhood 
Publishing Co., New York, at $2.00 a 
year. 


As much from necessity as from choice, 
these are days of cyclopedias, compen- 
diums, and summaries of all kinds in the 
department of biblical and theological 
thought. Researches in various fields are 
so extensive that such handbooks are 
indispensable. In Germany, the repre- 
sentatives of the various schools of theo- 





logical thought are utilizing this necessity, 
and are putting forth numerous represen- 
tative series of compendiums of the theo- 
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known and most typical example, is the 
product of the pens of advanced and even 
radical scholars, a number of them be- 
longing to the Ritschl school. The series 
is on an extensive plan, the object being 
to present processes in full, and not merely 
results. The same house has begun in 
Cornill’s Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 
previously reviewed in this column, an- 
other, but more compendious, series of 
theological text-books, chiefly for students. 
An entirely new venture in this line has 
been undertaken by the house of WeBer, 
in Bonn, in the Sammlung theologischer 
Handbiicher, in about fifteen volumes. 
The names of such contributors as Knocke, 
Orelli, Buhl; Konig, and H. Schmidt, 
show sufficiently that it will be thoroughly 
conservative, representing the best positive 
biblical bce ners in hiomtare) 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers ts 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 
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VAY VAAL ELLA AVALIDE Th 
JUST PUBLISHED : 


A HELP TO THE STUDY OF ACTS = 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES > 
By Proressor J. M. Stirier, D.D. 
Intended as a help to the study of the In- 
ternational Sunday-school Lessons 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25 > 
= The Sunday School Times says: “ It supplies 
— an admirable analysis of the kofActs.”” & 
Independent says: ‘* For general ay > 
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LYMAN ABBOTT 
THE ACTS © APOSTLES 


To be used in connection with the Interna- 
tional 8. 8. lessons, for the latter of the 
year. Vol. IV. of the Illustrated New Testa- 
ment Commentary. Price, full cloth, $1.75. 

Illustrated circular and catalogue sent free. 


For sale by booksellers. « 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


751 Broadway, New York. 


E. & $. TEACHERS’ BIBLE, No. 2060. 
calf Tinedy o"earvineante paper, Levant, $4.80. 
E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, New York. 
GENUINE “OXFORD” 

od EA CHERS’ BIBLES. 
THOS NELSON & SONS. 23 E. 17th Street, New York. 


Mrs, Crafs's 's Primary Teacher's Quarter, 
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Friendship 
Master- Passion. 


A book on the Nature and History of Friend- 


‘lace as a Force in the World. 


Lectures on the Sunday-School,”’ 
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: Friendship is a theme of the ages. Its 

4| treatment in this book is as fresh and thor- 

9} ough as it is attractive. The claim is boldly 

4} made that friendship has been a more po- 

9) tent factor in the world’s forces than any 

) other sentiment or passion, not exceptin 4 

4| ambition, avarice, or love; and the — 
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I, treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend. 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship, 
in History, including all the great epoch- 
makers in the realms of royalty, heroism, 
religious progress, struggle for civil 1 
philosophy, and poetry. This book, ly 
in its second edition, is sure of a wide read- 
ing, for its topic is of universal interest. 


“Ttis a thesaurus of information about friend- 
sei. One hesitates to say whether it is richer 
een analyses and definition or in illustra- |} 
uve, incident and quotation. As 2s ome some! 
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A work of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth, 
and enclosed in a box. Price, $8.00. For sale 
by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lisher, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Gospel Hymns 
Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined. 


438 pleces,many of which can be found in no other book, 
Mustie, $60 per 100; 70c. each by mail. 
Words, G80 per 2005 22c. each by mast. 


The John Church Co, |" Tie Bilow & Maa Cu, 


74 West 4th St. , Cincinnati. 76 East 9th St., New York. 





——JUST OUT.— 


WINNING SONGS. 


Editors: Swenry, Kirkpatrick, and Gr1- 
mMouR. The only book this year by these 
accomplished musicians. It will be the au- 
thorized hymn-book for Ockan Grove and 
other resorts. Sample, by mail, 35 cents. 


JOHN J. HOOD, ** pain. r. 
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** Gabriel's Triumphal Anthems,” lat- 
RG bow Me est and bes. Also “The New Song,” 
for the Sunday-s ‘hool, etc. 
Ree of both free. Geo. F. he r 
178 State Street, C nicago, til. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musican 
VisiToR. containing anthems. 
THE JOHN BC ., Cincinnati, e. 
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tions, and it was successful. I received from many 
pastors letters concerning young people of their con- 
gregations, which led to the opening of homes here 
where they might visit, and church pews which they 
might occupy, and social gatherings which they might 
enjoy. Much good resulted from the circulars in this 
way. I wish I could tell you, without violating personal 
confidences, some of the incidents connected with this 
part of the work which resulted of these circulars; 
for I am sure that others would be prompted by them to 
similar effort. In any large city the plan of work, and 
the circle of workers, in a mission Sunday-school, offers 
' an opportunity of helpfulness to these young people from 
other places which I am sure can be made of great mu- 
tual advantage.” bs 
This method is capable of wide application; and Mr, 
Paine says ministers of the Baptist and Presbyterian 
‘churches have been asking for copies of the circular- 
letter, expressing their intention of giving it a similar 
use among the ministers of their denominations, Vari- 
ous phases of the same purpose may be seen in the 
methods of the national and international religious soci- 
eties, such as the Guilds and Friendly Societies, the 
Christian Endeavor organizations, the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, the Epworth Leagues, and the 
newly organized Baptist union of young people. These 
societies, and others like them, have their committees 
and systems for looking after strangers in the congrega- 
tion and neighborhood, and providing for the care of 
their own number who go to other places of study or 
residence. And long before these special forms of church 
life, the churches themselves, in their broad plans, have 
always aimed at such a watch and care over the coming 
and the going people of God, The idea is old enough, 
and no duty is more important, but how to achieve this 
purpose practically has always been a serious question. 
* Mr. Paine’s letter is valuable as one of the means to 
this end. 





NOTICES TO SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS. 


The system of furnishing substitute teachers in the 
East Baptist Sunday-school of Lynn, Massachusetts, is 
given by Mr. Warren M. Breed, the assistant superin- 
tendent. This school has five substitutes chosen for 
each of the four Sundays of the month, and special pro- 
vision is made where there is a fifth Sunday. “The 
substitute list is not posted publicly, though it is open to 
the inspection of the teachers as often as they wish to 
consult it. The plan works admirably,” he says. “There 
are no refusals, and there is no need of urging an unwill- 
ing worker.” A reminder of this kind is given in due 
time, by mail or otherwise : 

EAST BAPTIST SUNDAY-SCHOOL., 


BACT, 0sd0s0e06 vo0000 vesercew 189 
DEAR FRIEND: 
We shall expect you to be ready to act as a substi- 
tute teacher next Sunday, ............... sss, if meeded, 
Faithfully yours, 


SP EEEEE REO REEEEE EERE ERE Ee Bere REE Ee HE Heee 


There is also a form for a record, or report,—a ruled 
sheet of note-paper, on this plan: 


EAST BAPTIST SABBATH-SCHOOL. 





LYNN, .02.00000 +189 . 


SUBSTITUTES FOR THE Day. 


CERNE EEE EERE EE EE EEEE EE NER E HEEL FEO EES CH EEEEED HEEEEEEES CEH EEE HEHEHE 
SERRE EEE EERE REE ER EEE EERE EEEE FOEEEEED EEEEEEEEE HEHE TEESE HEHE ES HEH OEe 
SERRE Ee CE EE EERE E Oe FREER COREE HEED CHEE EEe eee eee EE EEEE FHEEEE HOHE OE EEe 

SRR EE Ee REE e ORE RE EEE HENNE EEE CEES EEEEE EE EEEE HE EEEE BEREE THEE EE HEROS 


TEACHERS ABSENT, CLass How CARED For. 





L d 
If a substitute teacher is absent on the Sunday as- 
signed, the invitation or notice is repeated in this form, 
by mail, on a postal card : 
EAST BAPTIST SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


DEAR FRIEND: 

We shall expect you to be ready to act as a substitute 

SIE CUES CORMIER, eroccnsive cxscccess cucescqed epeceesin cieeunient 

You have been assigned to the Sunday of the month, 

but owing to your absence on that day, we shall depend upon 
you as an extra substitute next Sunday, if needed. 

Faithfully yours, 


ETT Te  — F 
eeetee ceccncese svsescees eoneceees sence Asst. Supt. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


It is not feasible, in this column, to give fhe leading 
American magazines regular or perfunctory reviews 
month by month; nor, indeed, do all their issues deserve 
mention in a critical department noticing none but 
selected publications. Their average excellence and 
interestingness, however, continue to be one of the con- 
spicuous features of the American periodical press, and 
should not be ignored by those who recognize how large 
a proportion of the better class of current literature first 
sees the light in the pages of the monthlies, It is said 
that the circulation of either one of two American maga- 
zines in England is now larger than that of all the Eng- 
lish monthlies here,—a fact that reminds the reader that 
America has long been an international emitter, as well 
as receiver,in popular periodical literature. Thisincrease 
of circulation in Great Britain has not been due to any 
special catering to English tastes; for our leading month- 
lies have followed the original course long since marked 
out for themselves, and are read, ubique gentium, because 
they deserve to be. It would be a lingering remnant of 
provincial pride to boast of this reversal of former de- 
pendence upon London presses; it is a wiser statement 
to declare that good reading of any kind, and any source, 
is now welcome to all parts of the English-reading pub- 
lic. Probably the chief reason for the extensive circula- 
tion of American magazines abroad is because they have, 
at home, a wider constituency of buyers than exists around 
the magazines of England, and that they therefore pos- 
sess so ample revenues that, by their generous expendi- 
tures for artistic or literary features, they can retain the 
lead they have taken, 

Without undertaking to present detailed reviews of 
the latest issues of our four chief illustrated magazines, 
a few salient features of their recent numbers should 
here be mentioned, The Cosmopolitan, of late, has 
attracted new attention because of the assumption by 
Mr. Howells of its co-editarship. The principal changes 
whicli have appeared since his accession have been the 
dropping of the regular literary and sociological depart- 
ments at the end of the magazine, and the increase’ in 
the number of well-known contributors of articles of 
solid literary merit. It begins to look as though The 
Cosmopolitan, under the former editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly, were to’ restore some of the traditions and 
achievements of the early days of that periodical. Thus 
the July number has among its contributors James Rus- 
sell Lowell, Henry James, Thomas Sergeant Perry, 
Edward Everett Hale, and Edith M. Thomas, of the 
Atlantic’s old staff; while its list of titles includes such 
themes as The Literary Independence of the United 
States, and The Latest Literary Fashion in France,— 
doubly welcome in days when too many of the “reviews” 
pay undue attention to “timely” papers by men and 
women of no literary standing or skill. 

The first-named of these two papers possesses decided 
interest and value. Its author, Professor Brander Mat- 
thews of Columbia College, first reminds his readers of 
the old days of colonialism, or provincialism, or both, 
in the attitude of the United States toward England, 
which days were prolonged by the absence of any inter- 
national copyrightsystem ; and then he traces the changes 
which have brought a time of which he can say, “ Ameri- 
can authors are now writing for their fellow-countrymen 
and about their fellow-countrymen.” He quotes from 
. Oliver Wendell Holmes a witty account of the Autocrat’s 
childish difficulties with the English juveniles on which 
the was wont to feed his boyish mind,—story-books 
abounding in cowslips, red-streaks, larks, nightingales, 
thatched cottages, parsons, beadles, green-grocers, and 
other objects unfamiliar to the youthful American, pro- 
ducing an effect “like putting a picture of Regent's Park 
on one side of a stereoscope and a picture of Boston 
Common on the other, and trying to make one of theme 
The end was that we all grew up with a mental squint 
which we could never get rid of. We saw the lark and 
the cowslip and the rest on the printed page with one 
eye, the bobolink and the buttercup and so on, with the 
other, in nature.” So it was all along the line up to the 
day of Cooper’s wretched novel, Precaution, making be- 
lieve to be English in authorship, scenes, and characters, 
Professof Matthews, instead of confining himself to gen- 
eralities, is largely statistical; thus he shows that while 
a leading New York publishing house issued in 1861 
fourteen books of English authorship and seven of 
American, in 1891 it published twenty-seven British and 
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standing, making a specialty of American books, was 
accustomed thirty years ago to publish American 
and English works in about equal numbers; while last 
year it “sent forth ten times as many American books 
as it did British.” It has for some time been apparent, 
in the development of general literature, that the local 
market in any country demands two things: the restating 
of the old world-truths in contemporary form, by its 
own writers; and the delineation of its real life by true 
literary artists, When either, or both, of these things 
can show large literary excellence, a foreign public may 
also be secured; thus the local and the ecumenical in 
literature may combine in a result of perennial value. 
Scribner's Magazine is just now adding to its previous 
services in philanthropy the publication of a carefully 
written and well-illustrated series on the poor of our 
great cities. The general theme is of course not new: it 
is more than thirty years since The New York Illustrated 
News effectively portrayed the vulgarity and the crime 
of “the background of civilization” in New York City ; 
but such pictures, whether by pen or pencil, must be re- 
drawn every little. while, especially in days like these, 
when sociology is almost the most conspicuous of studies, 
and when the immigfant problem so loudly calls for set- 
tlement. In the July Scribner’s, Major Joseph Kirkland, 
in the fourth article of the series, writes of his sights and 
experiences Among the Poor of Chicago. 

The Century, in its June issue, commemorated in sev- 
eral articles the late Roswell Smith, to whom the remarka- 
ble business success of The Century and St, Nicholas was 
chiefly due. Mr. Smith was an earnest friend of educa- 
tion and of organized Christianity ; and his modest work 
but large gifts for Berea College, Kentucky, and his self- 
sacrificing toils for the American Tract Society and the 
‘Congregational Club of New York and vicinity, attest 
the fact that those who are busiest in one field are often 
most efficient in others. Nor is it to be forgotten that 
there is no obscite connection between such philan- 
thropic enterprises as Kennan’s Siberian tour,—or the 
promotion of good inter-state feeling by the publication 
of the ‘ Great South” series of articles which Mr. Smith 
suggested for his magazine,—and the interest he person- 
ally took in good work in religion and education. Busi- 
ness zeal and a love of one’s fellow-man ought not to be 
separated in the conduct of a magazine, or any other 
enterprise. 

Two of our monthlies are now serially printing careful 
critical studies of important divisions of literature. In 
The Century the publication of Mr. E. C. Stedman’s 
Johns Hopkins lectures on The Nature and Elements of 
Poetry has reached its fourth chapter; review of the 
series will best be postponed until its symmetrical issue 
in a book. Harper’s Magazine, never behind its best 
contemporaries in interest, value, or variety, was for- 
tunate enough to secure the late James Russell Lowell’s 
lectures on Shakespeare’s contemporaries in Elizabethan 
literature. Marlowe is the subject of the paper in the 
July number; it is written with that combination of 
sagacity and naturalness which makes Mr. Lowell’s prose, 
at its best, so readable and instructive. Here, too, as in 
some of the articles mentioned above, one is pleasantly 
reminded that not all magazines deem political, economic, 
or descriptive papers the sole fit diet of their patrons, 
but remeniber that literature, pure and simple, is likely 
to be the most pleasurable, as it is the most enduring, of 
all arts. Indeed, Mr. Curtis's Easy Chair papers and 
Mr. Warner’s Editor’s Study meditations are enough in 
themselves to give a literary flavor to any number of 
Harper’s, a magazine never so good as now. 





The tithe— Personality—of a volume of sermons by the 
Rev. S. R. Faller, minister of the Episcopal Church in 
Malden, Massachusetts, attracts attention at the start, 
and the various discourses do not disappoint the reader 
in essentials, The sermons are printed from steno- 
graphic reports. The author’s style is sententious rather 
than fluent, and occasionally becomes hard to under- 
stand There can be no question, however, that he has 
thought, in a way both earnest and original, on his 
general themes of the right development of man’s true 
self; the success of Christ considered as that of one who 
lived his own life in the largest sense, while sacrificing 
it for others ; the acceptance of God’s perennial spiritual 
gifts to his children ; reconciliation to God by apprehen- 


| sion of God; the relations between the vital and the 


spiritual ; the church of history; the saints and heroic 
characters of Bible days; and the unending progressive- 
ness of revelation in the soul. Mr. Fuller’s idea of 


ecclesiastical institutions is broadly comprehensive, and 
is based upon the upbuilding of character by direct com- 
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institutions. Therefore his book, while in 
no sense polemic, is essentially Protestant 
(or catholic with a small ¢), and will be as 
acceptable outside his own communion as 
within it. It should be added that he is 
more inclined to dwell upon the possibili- 
ties of development of God-given germs of 
goodness, than upon predispositions to evil 
or compulsions of divine ordinance, of 
heredity, or of environment. ‘ Personal- 
ity,” he says, “is the highest achievement 
in human life. To be yourselfis the highest 
conceivable attainmept,—to be yourself 
and live as God lives.” This sentence 
illustrates the author’s almost siartling 
way of summarizing Christ’s teaching, and 
of passing over intermediate steps in argu- 
ment.——Some slight similarity exists be- 
tween this book and the Rev. Dr. Emory 
Miller’s volume,—also bearing an original 
title.— The Evolution of Love. 
torical development of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, the spiritual and formal elements 
of religion in the world, the author avers 
to be as great and as constant a sign of 
divine affection for man as those which are 
visible in the maintenance and creation of 
the universe of physical things or forces. 
Like Mr. Fuller, though in a verbose rather 
than a proverbial style, he lays stress upon 
the suicidal character of neglect of spiritual 
perceptions, opportunities, and duties, and 
urges man to perceive, to welcome, and to 
adopt, that love which, in the slow but 
mighty development of eternal plans for 
redemption and character-building in man, 
lies atthe foundation of faith and works, 
Some pages intimate an inclination to 
dwell upon a thought that has never 
ceased to puzzle some Christians of many 
churches: whether God may not mean 
that spiritual life be earned, or permit 
those who fail to earn it to drop away into 
a death that is practically a cessation of 
being, a loss of an opportunity of which 
the individual proved unworthy. (Per- 
sonality. 7454 inches, cloth, pp. iii, 302. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, &Co. Price, 
$1.25.—The Evolution of Love. 7} <5} 
inches, cloth, pp. 346, Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


Some years ago abook with the striking 
title Gospels of Yesterday was found to 
justify the novelty of its name by the fresh- 
ness of its contents. But it was not ex- 
actly in the field of Scripture exegesis that 
one expected next to meet the Rev. 
Robert A. Watson, the author of that 
book. He has written, however, two no- 
table volumes for the Expositor’s Bible, 
—the first dealing with Judges and Ruth, 
and the second with Zhe Book of Job. 
Both are full of matter, and nearly every 
page contains something one would like 
to quote. That on Job assigns somewhat 
a late date for the great epic. Froim re- 
semblances to the earlier part of Isaiah, 
and the complete absence of the conc@p- 
tion of vicarious suffering which occurs 
ins the later chapters, Dr. Watson infers 
hat the book dates from the time of the 
Captivity, and is the work of some exile, 
who fled into the Arabian deserts after 
the ruin of Samaria, and there fell in with 
the tradition about Job, a sheikh prob- 
ably of the oasis Jauf, lying about two 
hundred miles eust of Petra, and also 
came into contact with the “ religious 
caste or school of Teman,” to which Jere- 
miah ‘and Obadiah refer. In these cir- 
cumstances this writer worked out his 


The his- | 





great poem, which is at once theology and 
humanity, and represents a distinct ad- 
vance upon Hebrew conceptions of God | 
and his relation to human needs, “ He 
opened his mind to the sight of fact, and | 
reported what he found, so that theology | 
might be corrected and made again the | 
handmaid of faith.” 





did not himsélf belong to the region and 
the people of which he wrote. The 
parallelisms in Isaiah may just as well 
have arisen through the prophet using 
the poet, as the converse. And that an 
exile of the Northern Kingdom, flying 
into Arabia B.C. 722, would carry with 
him the pruphecies of Isaiah of Jerusa- 
lem, seem not highly probable. There is 
much to be said for Dean Plumptre’s view 
that Job, like the two last chapters of 
Proverbs, is of the South country, and was 
written by one of the Bene-Kedem (“ Chi'- 
dren of the East”) to whom Job belonged. 
The chief difficulty in the way of this 
assumption, the close approximation of 
the language to Hebrew, is removed by 
the discovery of the Moabite Stone. 
(7}<5} inches, pp. viii, 416. New York: 

A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, $1.50.) 


The West Roxbury Sermons of Theodore 
Parker, preached in- his~suburban Airst 
parish between 1837 and 1848, and now 
first printed, are a modest addition to the 
historical literature of religious thought 
in New England. Parker’s well-known 
humanitarian view of Christ was early an- 
nounced, and these sermons wili not 
modify either the friendly or the hostile 
view taken of the noted preacher during 
his lifetime or since. All will now be 
likely to agree that the element of poetry 
in Parker’s nature and in his prose style, 
and the earnest desire he showed to pro- 
mote rectitude of conduct and loftiness of 
ideal, are the things which should most 
be valued in these pages. (74> 5} inches, 
cloth, pp. xxii, 285. Boston: RoDerts 
Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Beginning with the current (July) num- 
ber, Babyhood will‘henceforth be known 
by thé name of The Mother's Nursery 
Guide. This publication has justly won 
its way into household favor, since it be- 
gan, more than eight years ago, as it occu- 
pies a safe middle ground between pro- 
fessional technicality and amateurishness. 
Its yarious departments sweep a wide 
range of topics connected with the 
physical, mental, and moral rearing and 
training of infants and young children. 
The editorial counsel offered to inquiring 
parents is usually marked by a strong 
common sensé as well as technical medi- 
cal knowledge, on the one hand, and a 
sympathetic insight into the deeper prob- 
lems of child-nature, on the other. One 
has only to look through the departments 
of “The Mother’s Parliament” and “‘ Nag- 
sery Problems” to see what a laméntable 
amount of dense ignorance there is on the 
part of parents, teachers, and nurses, and 
therefore how great the need for such a 
journal as The Mothers’ Nursery Guide 


aims to be. Published by the Babyhood 
Publishing Co., New York, at $2.00 a 
year. 


As much from necessity as from choice, 
these are days of cyclopedias, compen- 
diums, and summaries of all kinds in the 
department of biblical and theological 
thought. Researches in various fields are 
so extensive that such handbooks are 
indispensable. In Germany, the repre- 
sentatives of the various schools of theo- 
logical thought are utilizing this necessity, 
and are putting forth numerous represen- 
tative series of compendiums of the theo- 
logical sciences. Zéckler’s Handbuch der 
theologischen Wissenschaften, in four large | - 


| volumes, written from a conservative yet 
| progressive standpoint, began the class of 
| works; it has reached a third edition. 


The series of text-books published by 


Dr. Watson gives | Mohr of Freiburg-in-Baden, of which 
no clear reason for assuming that the poet | Harnack’s Dog 


hichte is the best 








known and most typical example, is the 
product of the pens of advanced and even 
radical scholars, a number of them be- 
longing to the Ritschl school. The series 
is on an extensive plan, the object being 
to present processes in full, and not merely 
results. The same house has begun in 
Cornill’s Hinleitung in dae Alte Testament, 


previously reviewed in this column, an- 


other, but more compendious, series of 
theological text-books, chiefly for students. 
An entirely new venture in this line has 
been undertaken by the house of WeBer, 
in Bonn, in the Sammlung theologischer 
Handbiicher, in about fifteen volumes, 
The names of such contributors as Knocke, 
Orelli, Buhl} Konig, and H. Schmidt, 
show sufficiently that it will be thoroughly 
conservative, representing the best positive 
biblical scholarship in Germany. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at anytime. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anuppearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 
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LYMAN ABBOTT 
THE ACTS » ™« APOSTLES 


To be used in connection with the Interna- 
tional 8. 8. lessons, for the latter part of the 
year. Vol. IV. of the Illustrated New Testa- 
ment Commentary. Price, full cloth, $1.75. 

Illustrated circular and "catalogue "sent free. 


For sale by booksellers. « 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, | ; 


751 Broadway, New York. 
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Friendship 


Master- Passion. 


A book on the Nature and History of Friend- 
a eer its Place as a Force in the World. 
Clay Trumbull, author of “‘ Kadesh- 
, aA, «The Blood Coveney “Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-School,”’ etc. 
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Friendship is a theme of the ages. Its 
treatment in this book is as fresh and thor- 
ough as it is attractive. The claim is boldly 
made that friendship has been a more po- 
tent factor in the world’s forces than any 
other sentiment or passion, not excepti ng 
ambition, avarice, or love; and the ae 
of this thesis are presented. in detail, : 
I, treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend. 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship, 
in History, including all the great epoch- 
makers in the realms of royalty, heroism, 
religious progress, struggle for civil peso, 
philosophy, and poetry. This book, y 
in its second editjon, is sure of a wide read- 
ing, for its topic is of universal interest. 


“ Ttisa@ thesaurus of information about friend- 

ship. One hesitates to whether it is richer 

een analyses and definition or in illustra- 

tive incident and quotation. As one sees how 
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‘Oh, it’s a mere 
(Washington). 

A work of 418 pages, richly bound in cloth, 
and enclosed in a box. Price, $3.00. For sale 
by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lisher, 





JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Gospel Hymns 
Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined. 


438 pleces,many of which can be found in no other book, 
Music, $60 per 100; 70c. each by mail. 
Words, 620 per 100 ; 22¢. each by mail. 


The John Church Co, |The Biglow & Main Co, 
74 West 4th St. , Cincinnati. 


76 East 9th St., New York. 
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WINNING SONGS, 


Editors: Swenry, Kirkparrick, and Grr- 
mouR. The only book this year by these 
accomplished musicians. It will be the au- 
thorized hymn-book for Ockan Grove and 
other resorts. Sample, by mail, 35 cents. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 1024 Areh Street, 


Phila., Pa. ’ 
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PUBLISHER’S "8 DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ves 
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ing rates, for ei: 
ers, rates ae 
ONE COPY, one year, 0.0.0.0... ..cccesee ene . $1.50 
Onecopy, five jenn full payment in advance... 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00a year, or 4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


iit be sept or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will lied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the P followin yearly club rates: 
For any number o eee | (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
Por five or more oe in a package to one address, 
eee. A package thus sent is addressed to 
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aithougy in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mall matter from one post-office, and 
others in the.same school get theirs from another, 
the woapers will be sentaccordingly, ‘This upplies to 
aes clubs, at the <> rate, to the extent that 
clubs may be divided into packages of five or 

more. “ft desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed ae every ten copies = for inaclub ofeither 
The free copies fo re age clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be Included in the 
e. 
ditions 8 may be made at any time to a club—such 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
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wees may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
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-F, may he address changed at any time 
without ohare. * Membe rs of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paying | cents, the difference in the price of the 
wo classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to @ vacation address, at the 
f three cents a week for a short term, or iwenty- 

ve cents for three months. 
meertnors asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
eee te which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 

both county and state. 
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FOREIGN GOUNTRIES. 
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the fine things; you 
the coarse. ‘You can’t 
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Light 


cleaning—Pearline. 

the washer—it makes safe 
Pearline is used on any- 
You needn’t worry over 
needn’t work hard over 
keep house well without 


Pearline; you can keep it dirty, but you can’t keep it clean. 
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you an imitation, be honest—send at back, 
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FALSE—Pearline is pai peddled, 
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Hints on Child-Training. 





By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





school or the Sunday-school. 


a theorist. 
induction and practical experience, 


important as more positive means. 
beautiful and helpful. 
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This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- | 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
Every preceptin its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says : 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
bréaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull's object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 


It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
teachers. Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 
A book of over 300 pages, size 7145 % inches, beautifully | 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus isuer, 
‘1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Winchester si ster'sHypophosphite 


wills —. the development of Pulmonary 
Diseases in those to them and 
roduce speedy relief in the incipient stages; 
While in qvesy age relief is probable. 
Price $1.00 per bottle. Send for Circular. 
Itisa Pure Solution and wilt not die- 
me . eee delicat 
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. W. BROWN 4& CO. 
103 Arch St. Philada. Pa. 


“INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling. always read my, bY 1D 
tin cans at 7fc. STEPHEN FF. WH TMA’ SON. 
inventors and only nae tk, Seilacepeye, Fe. Pa. 


Wouldn’t You 
Rowan, no mony. Yon tal pa Lange he 


Prices, 5 to 50c. a roll. 
a. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila, 
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Reason! 


Columbias are the 
finest bicycles be- | 
cause there are no 
other bicycles so} 
fine. Allabout Co- 


lumbias in Book 
About Columbias, 
free on application 
to any Columbia 
agent, or sent by 
mail for two two-| 
cent stamps. ) 


Pope Mfg. Co., 221 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston. 
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Quality superior. Price moderate. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


THE BRAVEST OF BATTLES. 


[Joaquin Miller, in Arthur’s New Home Magazine.] 





The bravest battle that ever was fought, 
Shall I tell you where and when ? 

On the maps of the wogld you’ll find it-not: 
’Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword of nobler pen; 

Nay, not with eloquent word or thought 
From mouths of wonderful men. 


But deep in a walled-up woman’s heart— 
Of woman that would not yield, 

But bravely, silently bore her part— 
Lo! there is the battle-field. 


No marshaling troops, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave! 

But oh! these battles, they last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave. 





MY LOST SELF. 


\[Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, in The Independent. ] 


If Mr. Thomas Hardy had not appro- 
seep the tithe “The Return of the 

ative,” I should have employed it as a 
superscription for the following reflections. 
There is a suggestion in the word “ native” 
which I particularly like,—a flavor of the 
woods,—of something indigenous, aborigi- 
nal, deeply rooted in the soil, It was the 
feeling that I had in a measure forfeited 
the right to apply it to myself which 
caused me a vague heartache during my 
recent visit to Norway, A residence of 
twenty-three years in the United States 
had so completely transformed me— 
changed my very pakehbaes=cetieds Ilacked 
the brazenness even to personate my Jost 
Norse self. I knew beforehand that it 
would have been a dismal failure. It is 
not your physical fibers only that are per- 
petually displaced and renewed; your 
spiritual being is subject to the same cruel 
and beneficent law of ‘renovation and de- 
cay, and it is a very singular sensation to 
be suddenly made aware (as I was in Nor- 
way) of what you had changed from,—to 
be confronted, as it were, with your ‘lost, 
primitive self, I met him (should I say 
it?) on the pier, the moment I set’foot.on 
Norwegian soil. He shook me by the 
hand, stared at me with a sharp reproach, 
and remarked that I “ affected a foreign 
accent.” He spoke Norwégian to my 
wife and sons, and was filled with amaze- 
ment, not unmixed with reprobation, be- 
cause they did not understand him. 

“ What,” he asked, in a tone of rebuke; 
“do you mean to say that you have not 
taught your children your mother- 
tongue? ” 

I explained, apologetically, that it was 
not their mother-tongue, and that they 
had had no opportunity of learning it,— 
whereupon I sank so low in the estima- 
tion of my lost self that we barely man- 
aged with great stress to be polite to 
each other. 

The doubt tormented me, during the 
first. week of my sojourn in Norway, 
whether my lost self might not, after all, 
be right. I went into bookstores, dry- 
goods. stores, and telegraph offices, deliv- 
ering mvself, as I fancied, of the most 
elegant Norwegian, and everywhere the 
man in charge either answered me in 
English or called a clerk who possessed 
the accomplishment of English speech. 
I éudgeled my brain to find out what was 
the matter with my Norwegian, and re- 
ceived at last a succinct explanation from 
a friend, who asserted that there was 
nothing at all the matter with it exce pt 
that it was English. It was, he said, the 
kind of Norwegian that is spoken by Eng- 
lishmen and Americans,—only, perhaps, 
a trifle more fluent. How curiously this 
intimation affected me no one will com- 
prehend. A sort of somnambulistic con- 
fusion of identity haunted me. I saw 
things from two distinct points of view. 
I saw myself dimly as I appeared to my 
lost self, and viewed myse elf with senti- 
ments of mingled contempt and pity, and 
at the same time’l reciprocated his feel- 
ings cordially; and from the mental ele- 
vation of a man of the world, who had 
taken a cosmopolitan survey of humanity, 
I looked down upon him as a simple- 
minded, patriotic little cockney. 

Now I was my lost self, and shared his 
sentiments, and now again I was my new 
American self, who regarded things Nor- 
wegian with something of the interested 


If | superciliousness with which a big and rich 


nation a small and poor one, 
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If this flitting between my two 
selves, with its attendant conflicts of sen- 
timent, had continued long enough, I 
should, no doubt, by a psychological 
necessity, have been torn into two distinct 
beings,—a Norwegian Jekylland an Amer- 
‘can Higa, or an American Jekyll and a 
Norwegian Hyde; and we should have 
ended by parting as amicabiy as circum- 
stances would permit, though I fancy a 
mysterious interdependence of each upon 
the other—a haunting sense of incom- 
pleteness, and, perhaps, a mutual home- 
sick yearning—would scarcely be avoided. 

A reminiscence from my childhood, 
which had been banished from my mind 
for a quarter of a century, returned to 
me with extreme vividness, and caused 
me the liveliest regret. When I was nine 
or ten years old I had a tutor, of the ultra- 
patriotic species, known as Norse-Norse- 
man. Once, when we were standing to- 
gether on the beach, looking at the huge 
mountain peaks reflected in the fiord, he 
broke forth with startling suddenness: 

“ Boy,” he said, with a noble glow of 

enthusiasm, “‘the first thing you should 
thank God for in the morning and the 
last thing at night is this, that you are born 
a Norwegian. God made no end of French- 
men and Germans and Englishmen, but 
he made only a very few Norwegians, be- 
cause the stuff was too precious.’ 
- Never shall I forget the thrill of patri- 
otic pride which rippled through me at 
the consciousness that I belonged to this 
select and favored race. How, with a 
boy’s delight in the heroic, I gloried in 
the feats of the Vikings on sea and land, 
the bloodier the better; and, with a sav- 
age joy in adventure, depicted to myself 
their brave galleys sailing the main, and 
spreading terror of the Norseman’s name 
esaghaeh the effete kingdoms of the 
world. How heartlessly I joined in derid- 
ing and tormenting those boys at school 
whose appellations indicated an admix- 
ture of Dutch, Danish, or German blood! 
How deeply I despised them! How mer- 
cilessly I made them feel their inferiority 
to the proud Norseman! ... 

I shall, in all likelihood, be suspected 
of levity if I say that I would contentedly 
return to that primitive condition, and I 
count myself thrice blessed if, by some 
magic process, I could slip back perma- 
nently into my lostself; if I could drink 
deeply of that potion of oblivion which 
Griinhild, in the Volsunga Saga, gave to 
Sigurd, and have all the experience that 
has transformed me drift away, and vanish 
like a dream that dissolves at waking. 
The world was not draped in gray then, 
but lay dewy and fragrant, flushed with 
her lovely colors of the dawn. Whata 
passion of life and joy thrilled in my 
veins! How melodiously my heart beat! 
And how brave, how strenuous, how ray- 
ishing, its rhythm! How remote from 
me was the dreary resignation, the melan- 
choly philosophy of patience which now 
weighs like a gray deposit of the current 
of time upon ny spirit. Nay, there was 
a zest in each breath—a wholesome sav- 
age relish in the taste and feel and smell 
of things, for the loss of which no bookish 
delights can compensate. And what an 
exquisite set of senses I had forsooth! 
How keen-edged, quiveringly alert, and 
vigilant they were! I could almost weep 
(if that, too, were not one of my lost 
accomplishments) at the thought of all 
the happiness that I have forfeited by the 
gradual blunting of those delicate in- 
struments for apprehending reality. How 
sweet the world smelled, every morning, 
when it woke with a bright dewy gaze 
from the slumber of the night! How I 
plunged into it, reveled, rioted in it with 
wanton zest! Each season had its own 
pars joys. There was an inexhausti- 

le delight in watching the changing 
tone of earth and sky at the approach of 
spring; and scarcely less was the rapture 
with which I hailed the autumnal splen- 
dors, the first frost on the river, and the 
birds of passage, and the first premoni- 
tions of snow. 

I maintain that no pleasure that life has 
offered me in later years is comparable to 
these; and it was because my lost self was 
temporarily revived, and persisted in 
nudging me in the side, wherever I went, 
it was therefore, I say, that my antici- 
pated enjoyments assumed such an elegiac 

‘tone,—nay, were largely turned into re- 
grets. I was like an organist who sits 
down at his instrument to play Mendels- 
sohn’s Wedding March, and whose fin- 
gers wander away, willy-nilly, into the 
solemn intricacies of the Dead March in 
“Saul.” I sat down, in my American 


self, at an American desk, filled with 








— ing s iliousness toward my 
orse self add, lo and behold, my Norse 
self slipped into the seat of consciousness, 
and, like Balaam, I find that my curses 
have turned into blessings. I fancied, 
until this fatal visit to Norway, that I was 
greatly to be congratulated on having 
risen in the scale of civilization; but now 
I would willingly descend the scale again, 
step by step, or at one grand stride, if I 
could be sure of recovering what I have 
lost. 








Have you a Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, Duplex, or a Stu- 
dent Lamp? . 

Do they work satisfactorily? 

Do your Lamp Chimneys 
break? You get the wrong sort! 

The RIGHT ones are the 
“Peart Guiass,” made by 
Geo. A. Macbeth & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, makers of. the cele- 
brated “ Pearl-top” lamp chim- 


ney, which have given univer- 
sal satisfaction. 
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. C. SMALL 
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f 26 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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ANNERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


Iron Banner 





tamde, 75e. Send for illus. price-list. 
C. A. HART & CO., 133 N, 3d St., Phila,, Pa, 
Retaliled at 


Wholesale Price. 
Send 5 priced list. 
W.B. HARISON, 
59 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


FLAGS 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. 


SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
CINCINNATI. O., U. 8. A. 
Best Co: and Tin School and Church 
BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES. 
and ‘erms Free. paper. 
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ate agg O., sole makers of the ‘‘Bi ° 
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Catalogue with over 2000 testimonials. 


PAN E LE D Gyveses by six original patents. 


e best for churches, balls, and 





METAL _ stores. Send for catalogue to 
CEILINGS * "Pitsburg. Pa.” 


w==LOOK HERE.<2w 


Hundreds of dignified ladies-and gentlemen are 
clearing from to ) Ad week, taking orders for 
Our Columbus ik.—not the result of one 
man’s mind, but the combined efforts of Washington 
Irving William Robertson, James G. Blaine, n- 
croft, McMaster, Lossing, Grant, Sherman, and an 
introduction by Murat Halstead. pases. 14colored 
plates, 409 beautifal pictures. Special outfit on appli- 
cation. Think quick. Address, 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Philadelphia. 
AGENTS our iritcious BOOKS. 


Splendid terms te workers. Send for illustra- 
circulars to American Publishing Co., 
Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 


MUST HAVE GSfiock Pat, wl) tree by mail 
pay Ami Write quick, Brohard & CO., Phils. Pe 
GRAPH FAMILY 


BEST We give you liberal terms. Address Dept. 8. 


C. P. CORY & CO., 41 to 45 Jefferson St., Chicago. 




















PAYING THING for 


RAZORS are THE BEST. 
STROPS are world-famous. 
> CATALOGUE sent FREE by 
& CO.. Worcester, Mass. 











AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Horlick’s 


Maited Milk 


unlike other artificial foods contains no starch, 
and is beyond question the best possible food for 


Babies 


that are deprived of their mother’s breast. If 
your baby is not thriving give it a trial. It 
requires no cooking, no addition of milk; a little 
hot water and it’s ready. The mother is not 
compelled to spend half an hour over the stove 
every time the baby is fed. 


Mothers 


nursing, are strengthened and nourished by the 





CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve fer Reinsurance and 
all other claime........ a pecssponotocdenes 2,286,388.25 
pubis 307,152.28 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892. 
$3,093,540.53. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 


Israel Morris, Jos. EK. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8S. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, 


$500,000.00 








Alexander Biddle, Charles 8. Whelen, | use of Horlick’s Malted Milk. It overcomes 
Edward F. Beale, Jr. that worn out condition. Drink hot. 

It can be obtained at all druggists. Endorsed by all 
physicians. Send to us for a free sample. 


- "HE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 
and hap-= 
Strength piness 
are assured if proper and suffi- 
cient nourishment is provided, 
whether for young or old. 
Ridge’s Food is rich in carbon, : 
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Some | Careless 
People 


have made poor invest- 
ments in the West. So 
have others in the East. 
There are good and poor 
in both regions, Our 
book contains some infor- 
mation which may help 
you. It is free. 
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Principles and Practice. 


A SERIES OF’ BRIEF. ESSAYS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. SIX VOLUMES. 
EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


These Essays, in the realm of character and of conduct, deal with fundamental principles in their 
application to the affairs of every-day life. Into each of the six volumes is clustered, severally, those 
essays which bear a logical relation to one another and to a truth common to them all. 


From The Lutheran, Philadelphia : ‘ It does seem presumptuous to compare any living writer with ¢he 
incomparable Emerson. Yet here is a handful of little books whose brief essays invite such comparison. 
They concern themselves, not chiefly, but entirely, with ‘ The Conduct of Life.’ And we do not believe what 
Emerson has in various ways written on this subject to be either so heroic, so helpful, or quite so manly, If 
the insight here into principles and character is less extensive than Emerson's, it is more intensive, If the 
grasp is less universal, it is more eternal. If the thought he not a> greece wrought out into pith, point, 
and playfulness, itis unfolded with more order, more earnestness, and more nobility. If its shot is less strik- 
ing in delivery, its aim is so much more lofty. If its truth be more homely, it is, oh, so much more useful ! 
If its style be less brilliant, it is more lucid. What we read is not beautiful perplexity, but plain simplicity. 
... Dr. Trumbull writes with a great deal of uncommon, and a great deal of common, sense. His summons 
to duty rings out like a clarion ye yet no man can place a more steady curb of cold sense on the enthusiasm 
thus inspired. It is this trait that renders him so helpful and happy in paradoxical statement. Drawing his 

rinciples for the conduct of life directly from the Christian consciousness and the experience of a Christian, 

e is unshrinkingly firm and yet at times beautifully tender in applying them to the difficult points of life and 
thought, Whether he deals with the intercourse of personalities, under the title ‘Ourselves and Others,’ or 
with the single individual's perception and character, under the title ‘Seeing and Being,’ or with truth in con- 
tradictions, under the title ‘ Practical Paradoxes,’ or with ‘ Duty-Knowing and Duty-Doing,’ or with ‘C 
ter-Shaping and Character-Showing,’ or with‘ Aspirations and Influences,’ bis words cannot fa. in doing 

. They encourage the timid, brace the wavering, check the impulsive, freshen the weary, and Jift up the 
fieal before the eyes of those who are in danger of absorbing themselves in the actual.” 


This set of six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, is tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in 
a box. Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than.aset. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, 
postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PvuBLisneEr, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A Model Superintendent. 


An object-lesson will help a superintendent more than will a fine-spun theory. The book 
“* & Model Superintendent” shows how a good superintendent actually did his work :—In the 
study; with the teachers; in the desk; with the scholars; among the records; at special ser- 
vices, It is a sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson 
Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Bound in cloth, with 
fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid 
by the publisher. 


From The Braminer and Chronicle, New York. | From The New York Observer. 


“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly | “Hie was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the | book tells how he became such ; it exhibits his meth- 
of work that have been introduced, by that sanctified | ods,and gives, besides, the precise fornis and exercises 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally | which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
—— in our best regulated modern Sunday- ristics, the 
schools.” 





ing in itself such valuable characte 
useful.” 


| volume will be widely 








JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. A 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one addrvss, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 








Agentsis our PHOTO- | 
RECORD PICTURE. 


Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brict help to the study of the 
International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a orief and simple plan of Jesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLIsuER, 1031 Walout Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“ BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house. This picture shows the wrong way. Do 
you wish to know the right way? Buy a cake of 
SaProuio and try it in your next house-cleaning and 
you will appreciate the difference so 7s 1ch that you 
SES Rover be wameet heme, 





FERRIS’ G200 SENSE aisTs 


Have MANY IMITATORS, but NO RQUALS, 
Be sure your waist is stamped “GUOD SENSE.” 


TO EXCHANGE IN HARVEY. 


y+ mya et oar well-improved lots, $450; half.in 
y mood property, time on balance. ‘The oid- 

owt ished mortgage banking-house of Mead 

and Coe, Chicago, will give apprisals of ahy 

property upon recéipt of $3.00. Write us for 

plate and printed matter. 

MM. M. ~ eh Chamber of Commerce, 
Boom 1111, a ILL. 
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TEACHING 33 TEACHERS. 


Dr. Prurnbull’s veal. “Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many- thousand Sunday- 

school workers. It is to-day the opular 
| hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 

“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel 

| his work widened In scope by reading this book. 

It is by far the best that has yet appeared, or ts 
likel » r,on this topic, ‘and ti ethorough- 

| ness we ch this calls would be an unspeak- 
abie Dlessing to every school in the land.”— 
The Christian Union. 


A book of § ono pases, bound in cloth, size 7% 
< 5% inches rice, $1.00. For sale by book: 
| Zallots, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher | 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, ee Pa. 
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DIXON? Fat 55 PENCILS 


Are unequaled for smooth, to leads. 
a hens eee Pir agree J them,mention 7AeSundaySehoo 
Times, and send 1Ge. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Com 
pany, Jersey City, N.J., for samples worth double the mones 
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CLEAN AND WHITE. 

‘Not a bluish white; or a faded white; or a dirty white; but a rich, 
pure IVORY White. It’ s a pleasure to see such linen ; it’ sa delight 
to wear it, .* 

What produces this Ivory color? * Can’t you guess? Why, Ivory 
Soap, of course. Just try it once and your linen will be as white as 


snow. 
Coryriaut 1890, ny Tuer Procter & Gamat Co. 
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| GOLD DUST 


Powder 


MEANS: 


The washing all done 
early in the forenoon, 


No scrubbing; no back- 
aches ; no tattered tempers. 


Monday a quiet, orderly 
and proper day, instead of 
the horror of the whole week. 
4 Pounds for 
25 Cents. 
: A Sold by 

= | ALL GROCERS. 
ps Gold Dust 

! - is The Best. 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN F 

















PORTLAND, = PORTLAND, ORE,, PITtSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 





The new shape in stockin 
ori . Tilustrated price-list free. 
WAUKENHOSE MPANY, Boston, Masa. 


O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
eta. int ne United stat dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
nth nited States. Send for or san plesand pric: prices. 


oe discomfort and 





Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St... New York. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


ISS ANABLE'’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German Boarding and Day School. 44th 
1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


year, 13 
HOM STUDY. Book-keeping, penmanship, 
business forms, arithmetic, shorthand, 
etc., thoroughly taught by MAIL at student’shome. 
Send 6c, for trial lesson and catalogue. BRYANT & 
STRATTON, 76 Lafayette Baffalo. N.Y. 


a JHE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


24 yor + FH pif ys -aL my pty oo _ 
tember For catalogues, address 
A. H. Fuack, A.M.,, Prest., Claverack, N.Y. 


‘WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


One of the best academic and classical schools in 

New England. #200, one-half in advance and remain- 

der Jan. 15, will cover ordirfiry tuition, with board for 
year, beginning Aug. 31. Send for catalogue to 

. Wm. R. Newhall, A.M., Prin.,W ilvraham, Mass. 























See Name “EVER READY” on Back of Each Stay. 


Acknowledged the BEST DRESS STAY On the Market 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of stee] and warranted water-proof. All other stays are 
made differently and will rust. Beware of Imitations. Take none but the ‘Ever Beady.’’ 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mioh. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND KRETAILERS. 
SPECIAL | MODEL DRESS STEEL OO., 74 Grand St., New York. 
DEPOTS. BROWN & METZNER, 535 ‘Market Street, San Francisca 








“As if made by fairy hands” are 
the Kayser Patent Finger Tipped 
Silk Gloves—for while the “ Rein- 
forced tip” is invisible to the eye, 
yet there is no wear out to them. 
Every pair guaranteed. The “tips” 
outwear the gloves. _* ob 4 


If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the manufactwrer, Jutius Kaysmr, * 
New York, and he will see that you get them. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only hte that are ‘trustw yorthy. 





BDUCATIONAL. 


Bf hool for 
ASHLEY HALL, "ect Gi" 


BALL, ! Foun 
p-z ~* sigaeaiatiie - ry for Youn  eag A 
Chester, Opeus 2 
ful location. Laaaages, isi dra drawin 
Catalogues, 


nrg paling N PhD. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES 


pie” to oy Stil saca teow ee yee = 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 


N.Y. Both sexes. Thorough work; splet- 
bh results. An enpawmens takes ladies at $200, 
Catalogues. W. H. BANNISTER, President. 


HE Chicago Free Kindergarten As<ociation, 2001 
Indiana Avenue, Uhicago, I)l., will organize 
their twenty-second semi-annual training class in Sep- 
tember next. Tuition free. Send for circulars. 
Unequalied facilities for thorough, practical training, 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 
Nine miles from Philadelphia. 
Opens %h mouth 2ist. Apply to the Secretary, 
Haverford P. O., Pa. 


PENNSYLVANI 


ns September 14, aoe 
De stent Chemistry, ; and Arts. 
Thoroughly organi 


EG ory Department. 
Circulars of Col, C. v. ATT Chester, Pa. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 


Boarding, day and A coy e preparatory for girls. 

36th Year opens t ber 38. oreirouler, od ress 

Mrs, ‘THEODORA Lot Principal, 

Miss Sana Lovis« Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 
Germahtown, Philadeiphia. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Both On Narragansett Bay. 
PP by. > Blectrie Ii light. End hie ny 


Twelve 
courses. $200 a year. tem) Me For mentretes 
catalogne, write ‘Re 2D BLA 


KESLEE, D.D., 
Last Greenwich, ht 


WELLS COLLEGE kunona ¥Y. 


tudy. Location beautiful and 

benithicL, New bu Dailding with modern improvements. 

Session begins September 21. 1892, Send for catalogue, 
E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 























MILITARY 
DEMY. 














on yours LADIES. 
indiont 1860. 
delphia, two hours froma Ne New 
ber 2s. For ciren 


minutes from Phila. 


reports apply to = poe se 


ouonTs sCH P. O., PA. 
THE BROAD STREET 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


1331 Soath Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Enjoys a national reputation for thetheroughnessand 
absolute on or ts methods. The Faculty of thirty 
Professors is the best that money can procure. The 
ent are unsu . Eighth year opens 

ies 5, 1892, uae mo omnes, e free. 


“UKE FOREST UNIVERSITY, 


montge la eugee i oa pagers al Depart. 
He satiny 1.000, 000. °° Forest prwe g 
‘prote: for 8 Ferry Hall on Sem inary for w 

oh ome 


cfraresions Bepacements. eae ete 








of Dental Surgery. All se! 


information 
res. WM. C. ROBERTS, Lake Forest, IIL 


PEIRCE (OLLEGE 
or BUSINESS 
$< an> SHORTHAND 


A high class commercial schoo! 1. stertine, qqusiate 
equipment for business li 

Ojfice open all summer Ao HR. .. roan p—) yt 9 
students, Fall term begins Tuesday, Sept. 6th, 1892 Appli- 
cation blanks now y 


Eiing Ex Shoe nding Mi _Andrew Unrnogie! re- 
clu r. 's 
call or 


THos, May Paaon. Ph. D., Principal and Founder, 
Record Building, 917- "19 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia’ 











NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
De. Boon Tore, OF MUSIC. Cart _,Paatem, | 


Music, Elocution, Li 
Arts, and Tuning. Send for Iwateas age, Fine 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Prot. H. C. Wood, M.D., LL.D.; Prof. Harrison 
Alien, M.D., University of Pennsylvania; George W 
Childs, proprietor Philadelphia Public Ledger; and 
Postmaster-General John W anamaker, refer stammer- 
ers to Philadelphia Institute. Refer also to John D, ’ 
Wattles, publisher of The Sunday School Times. 

Send 1 po ae to Edwin S&S. John- 
ston, P Sal, Msepring G Garden St, Phila., Pa 
Bars STAMMERING INSTITUTE: and 

TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremout Street, Mass, 














the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


" Should. however, an advertisement ofa party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 





